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Nerstnc Nores (The Future of the Hospitals; 
Nurses as Stewardesses; Sad Cases; Is Measles a 
Fever?; Care of Nurses’ Health) 


RESTING 
Nvrsinc FoR CHINESE WoMEN wad os voluntary system. 
Tue NuRSING CONFERENCE 
Tue PREVENTION OF Consumption. VII.—THE 

PENSARY SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROL AND PREVENTION NEGOTIATIONS were opened recently between 

or Consumption. By HatiipAy G. SUTHERLAND, the Victorian 

M.D. = a 
Mancuester Lectures To Nurses. (Jllustrated.) 
Apvice ON CHARITIES ‘ 

(Gie0rGeE’s Hosprtrat, BomBay 
THe NuRsING EXHIBITION 


Dis- NURSES AS STEWARDESSES. 


Trained Nurses’ Association in 
Australia and the Orient Line, with a view 
to that Association supplying trained nurses 
for the steamers. The conditions, however, 
were not such as the Victorian Nursing Asso- 
ciation could entertain, and the whole matter 
Reagan” aoe has dropped. The authorities of the Orient line 

nen Miki, Weenie in London do not appear anxious to have the 
A : trained nurse, and declare that there are always 
Tm LETTER Box : many more applications Irom nurses than 
os vacancies to be filled. Though the doctors on 

— 3g2 | board these boats have urged the employment of 

one aT ween 9 | at least one trained nurse on every boat in case 

of emergencies, the authorities do not consider 
the need very great. As stewardesses only, the 


“ vs ‘ ; trained nurses hitherto tried have not proved very 
Editor, Tae Nurstnea Times, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., . 2 : ; pou ry 
satisfactory, a result which is not surprising, for 


Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. Lettera relatin “ys 

, ‘ , iia , Por = "lad the pay and the position of a stewardness are not 

> adver isements, subscriptions, orders for copies, &c., likely to appeal to the best class of trained 
i be addressed to the Manager. 


Nurses’ LNVENTIONS 


All editorial communications to be addressed to the 


nurses 


SAD CASES. 
NURSING NOTES [uose who know how many pathetic cases of 
THE FUTURE OF THE HOSPITALS. poverty exist among elderly nurses, who in their 
A \ interesting Paper on “The Function of the | day have done hard and honourable work, will 
Voluntary Hospital in Relation to the Pro- | welcome the decision of the Nightingale Memorial 
Public Assistance Authority,” read before Committee to raise a fund for helping old nurses. 
orporated Association of Hospital Officers | It is quite true that the standard of pay should 
of last year, by Mr. J. Courtney | be raised in order to enable nurses to provide for 
in, Secretary to the Metropolitan Hos- themselves, and that we are sure is coming jn 
now to be had in printed form at 1s., from the future. But meantime there are many sad 
Bradbury, Agnew, 10 Bouverie Street, | instances of nurses, ill or old, who have been 
contributes some valuable suggestions | unable, often through helping others, to make 
blem that is growing more urgent every | provision, and who are now in piteous need. Three 
mely, how to weld our present hospital | such cases have been brought before us this week. 
ients into a coherent and _ workable A Queen’s nurse, who has worked under the In- 
‘ombining the advantages of both State | stitute for nearly 17 years, in Glasgow and in 
ntary institutions. Mr. Buchanan sees | North Wales, is now entirely incapacitated with 
trend of modern legislation is against heart disease. She has no means, having in her 
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hers is a most deserving case for help. Another 
nurse is suffering from an incurable disease and 
can only make a little money by light knitting, 
and the third case is also a fully trained nurse, 
who has recently become quite blind and has no 
means. For all these cases there is no means of 
help, and the outlook is a sad one unless privately 
the aid is given which one day will, we hope, 
be available through the Nightingale Fund. 


1S MEASLES A FEVER? 


Tue Law Officers of the Crown have given a 
decision that measles is legally included in the 
word fever as used in the statute. This being 
decided, it will probably become the duty of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board to take in any case 
of measles whether the patient is a pauper or not. 

We do not think that the middle and lower 
middle classes are likely to avail themselves to 
any great extent oj the benefits of this decision. 
The nursing is not heavy, as a rule, and doctors 
in private practice give very minute instructions. 
Looking, however, on the decision as a whole, 
especially in regard to the poor, we are glad that 
preferential treatment is not to be meted out in 
future to measles any more than to scarlet fever. 

Every district nurse knows the condition in 
which she constantly finds children with measles. 
The mother and father are at work; the children, 
often quite young, are necessarily left alone. The 
dangers of the sequele have never been suff- 
ciently realised, and we do not think the question 
of expense should be debated when we regard 
the unusually great loss of life of this winter and 
spring. Measles, like other diseases of a highly 
infectious character, seldom receives in homes 
of the poor the full attention it requires. The 
weakness, the chest ailments, the ear affections, 
which are easily traced to “a slight attack of 
measles,” point to the fact that home nursing is 
often most inadequate. 


CARE OF NURSES’ HEALTH. 


Ir is a strange but a fortunate fact that the 
Matron of the South-Western Fever Hospital, 
although in her twenty-second year of residence 
there, has never contracted scarlet fever, and 
there are many nurses and sisters who have also 
escaped infection, a few sore throats being the 
only ill experienced. It is the more curious in 
view of the fact that there has been much infec- 
tion from this disease among the staffs of general 
hospitals, which perhaps suggests a little lack of 
proper timely precaution. There can be no doubt 
that the good health experienced by the South- 
Western fever staff is due to the immediate care 
given to quite small ailments. Far from being 
snubbed for coming off duty without sufficient 
cause, these nurses are urged to complain directly 
anything is the matter, and reprimanded if found 
on duty at all ill. Though this careful system 
may be inconvenient at times, it is a serious 


economy in the long run, as the half-day in bed 
for a bad headache often prevents a week in 
bed later on. 











COMPETITION FOR MENTAL 


NURSES 

First prize.—Three guineas. 

Second prize.—One guinea. 

Four special prizes of half-a-guinea each. 
A SPECIAL competition has been arranged 

for mental nurses, and six prizes, as above, 

will be given for the best answers to the following 
questions :— 





THE QUESTIONS. 
(Z'o be cut out and pasted at the head of each answer.) 

1. What symptoms in a previously normal person 
would lead you to think he or she was becoming men- 
tally unsound? How would you treat such a person, 
and what precautions would you take? 

2. Mention the various causes of loss of weight in the 
insane, stating which of them are the most important. 
What conditions affecting the weight of patients are 
comparatively unimportant? 

3. You are sent to a case of acute mania. The family 
consists of the patient, her husband, her sister, and 
one servant. They are in moderate circumstances, and 
live in a six-roomed house, consisting of three bed- and 
two sitting-rooms, kitchen, &c. House situated some 
distance from town and doctor, no telephone. State 
what arrangements you would make for nursing with 
as little disturbance to the household as possible; what 
symptoms you would expect to find; what complications 
might be looked for, and how you would treat them, 
and nurse the case through its varying phases, giving 
diet, &c. N.B.—Male nurses in answering this ques- 
tion will understand that the patient is the husband. 


The papers, marked with a pseudonym only, 
will be submitted for final decision to members 
of the special committee of matrons, and the 
names of the prize-winners will not be known 
to the judges until announced in this journal. 


RULES. 

1. This competition is open to all nurses (men 
and women) who have passed the Medico- 
Psychological examination. 

2. The questions above must be cut out and 
pasted at the head of each answer. 

3. Answers must be clearly written on one 
side of the paper only, and must be fastened 
together. The envelope should be marked 
“Competition.” 

4. A pseudonym must be written on the first 
page, and a separate slip bearing the writer’s 
name, address, and pseudonym must accompany 
the replies. 

5. Papers may be sent in at once, and in any 
case must reach this office by first post on April 


22nd. The result will be announced early in 
May. 
CoMMITTEE. 
Miss IsaBeL Davipson, Matron, Bangour 


Village, Dechmont, Linlithgowshire. 
Miss Paa@se Heap, St. Luke’s Hospital, Old 
Street, E.C. 
Miss I. D. S. McGregor, Stirling District 
Asylum, Larbert. 
Miss C. S. Tuomasson, The Retreat, York. 
Miss F. H. Vicor, The Warneford, Oxford. 
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MENTAL NURSING! 


A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 


(Continued.) 


By Kozert Jones, M.D. (Claybury Asylum). 


NE of the most trying duties is to prevent 
( the occurrence of bed-sores in bed-ridden 
patients who are paralysed and often defective in 
their habits; and as a tribute to the efforts of 
our nurses, I should like to state that there is 
not at the present moment a single bed-sore in 
an institution where there are over 2,400 patients, 
and that in the general paralytic ward the only 
bed-sore for several years was one which was 
present when the patient was received into the 
asvlum. 

\ not inconsiderable amount of nonsense is 
spoken and written about the mental nurse. 
Most writers enlarge upon the sympathy she must 
of necessity be endowed with, and that she must 
realise that her great function is in response to a 
call to help suffering humanity. While yielding 


to no one in recognising the necessity in a mental 
nurse for gentleness, consideration for others, self- 
denial, and kindness, I venture to think that 


most nurses who enter hospitals and asylums, 
being women of courage and patience, do so with 
the object of gaining a livelihood in a self-respect- 
ing way. They feel that nursing the sick in 
mind or in body is a vocation which will secure 
the respect of others, that there will be a fair 
remuneration in money, food, and accommoda- 
tion for work rendered, that the hours of labour 
are not unduly and unnecessarily long, that there 
are fairly adequate opportunities for culture, re- 
creation, and amusement, and possibly they have 
a hope, now a certainty (through the statesman- 
like ,help and sympathy of Sir William Collins 
and the patience and devotion of Dr. G. E. 
Shuttleworth) that a pension shall reward long 
and meritorious service. I do not admit that 
philanthropy, a reverence for suffering as such, 
or self-denial are primarily at the root of the 
devotion of the mental any more than of the 
hospital nurse—all the more honour to both if 
my opinion be wrong; but there are certain quali- 
ties, nevertheless, which are absolutely necessary 
in order to be a good mental nurse, and the first 


of these I would consider to be good health, 
which implies a buoyancy of spirits, freedom from 


writability, and self-reliance. Together with good 
health, I would bracket an orderly or methodical 
mental disposition. This obedient quality of mind 
subordinates self to others, it acknowledges that 
private or personal pleasures must not encroach 
upon the time of others, and it is an indication 
ot self-control. It is the secret of good manage- 
ment, and it is a quality which is as essential to 
the nurse as to the doctor; both have to be 


obedient to the law, because every insane person 
‘is under strict legal supervision. Their amuse- 
ments, their occupations, their leave out of the 
asyluin, their religious observances, their corre- 
sponicnce, their removal and discharge, are all 

A iged from a paper read at the Nursing Conference 


on 





matters of legal technicality, and the Lunacy 
Commissioners, the Chancery Visitors, and the 
Committee of Management make due inquiries as 
to their observance. Every institution has its 
rules and regulations, contravention of which is 
attended with severe penalties. Obedience to 
authority is therefore a matter of the greatest 
importance in mental hospitals, every patient in 
these institutions being there by law, under which 
they are also entitled to proper protection and 
security whilst under care. It is the routine and 
order and regularity of asylum life which is one 


ot the most powerful educative and healing 
measures tending to the re-establishment of 


healthy processes of thought in those committed 
to our care. 

It is a wise rule of the L.C.C. to engage all 
their nurses on probation. At the end of six 
months all parties—patient, employer, and em- 
ployed know more of each other, and just as 
some medical students find themselves unsuited 
for their work, so do many nurses in mental 
hospitals. Those who remain in the service are 
the survival of the fittest to serve, and only these 
are prepared to go on with the work. Having 
decided to remain on, the mental nurse now 
proceeds to undergo her training, i.e., to study 
and pass her examinations, but at the outset let 
it be understood that however successful a nurse 
may be at her text-book, and however brilliantly 
she may do at examinations, it by no means 
follows that she will make a good mental nurse. 
The real mental nurse is “born—not made,” and 
the same, of course, in regard to the hospital 
nurse. Learning will not make up for defects of 
character in either, but the value of training and 
education cannot be denied. 

Both are incompatible with ignorance and 
superstition, and neither can be acquired without 
long experience and real effort. No amount of 
education and training will make a bad nurse a 
good one, but they will make a good nurse a 
better nurse. A well-trained nurse has more ini- 
tiative, and is more resourceful than an untrained 
one in an emergency—and many such arise in 
asylums. Her perceptive habits are more de- 
veloped, and she is enabled thereby to be more 
in harmony with her patients. A trained and 
tactful mental nurse is an invaluable aid towards 
recovery in mental cases, and the fact that special 
posts are open to her when she is armed with her 
certificate encourages her to work, and enables 
her, when trained, to have more self-reliance 
and to take a more exalted ideal of the work of 
nursing. There is the further advantage that 
when properly trained nurses marry and have 
homes of their own, the fact that they have been 
instructed about the causes of insanity enables 
them to serve as missioners of health in their 
new districts, and possibly in this way to lessen 
insanity at its fountain head by timely advice as 
to its prevention. It is with the view of pre- 
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paring nurses for examination that the Medico- 
Psychological Association has arranged a special 
syllabus to serve as a guide to intending candi- 
dates for its special certificate in mental nursing, 
which is now recognised as a passport into the 
domain of private nursing, as well as a qualifica- 
tion for the higher posts in asylums and Poor Law 
institutions 

The examination held by this Association is the 
only one generally recognised as the professional 
qualification of a mental nurse, although I believe 
a few institutions still hold their own examina- 
tions and grant their own certificates. Hitherto 
there has only been one examination for the 
special certificate of the Medico-Psychological 
and it has been held twice a year. 
will be two examinations, the Preli- 
the Final. All nurses must have 
three years in an asylum before they can 
rtificate, but in the 
nurse who has served three years in a general 
two years’ asylum service is re- 
subjects for the Preliminary Exam- 
can be taken up after a year’s 
asylum si include the outlines of anatomy 
and physiology, ‘first aid” work and 
hygiene, which latter covers ventilation and heat- 
ing, the suitability of clothing, the elements of 
diet and Conditions of rest and exercise. The 
Final examination reviews general disorders and 
diseases, the anatomy and physiology and the dis- 
orders of the nervous system, disorders of the 
mind and of conduct, their treatment and care, 
together with general sick nursing applied parti- 
to the insane. A full syllabus is issued 
\ssociation for the two examinations, and 

had of the Registrar, 11 Chandos 


Association, 
Now there 
minary and 
served 
qualify for the «& case of a 
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ination, which 
ryvice, 
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by the 
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Street, W. 

I should like to see a more frequent inter- 
change of work between the hospital and the 
asylum nurse. The lessening by a year to hospital 
nurses of the qualifying period for the mental 
certificate should assist this interchange of work, 
and I think it would be most beneficial to workers 
in both hospitals and asylums if this were pos- 
sible. It would certainly be a graceful acknow- 
ledgment of this recognition by the mental 
people if hospital authorities were to reduce in a 
i period of qualifying when 
mental nurses take up hospital work. I have 
recently had several qualified mental nurses who 
have entered the general hospital, but they have 
been compelled to serve the full three years, and 
it will be acknowledged that six years is a long 
spell to qualify in both branches, when, as we 
some of the work of each overlaps. 
lamp of mental and sick 
nursing will continue to be carried high, and so 
held for the sake, not only of nurses as a class, 
but for the sake of the sick and insane themselves, 
as well as for the . advantage of the public. 
Doctors have to keep themselves abreast of their 
work by reading and re-reading, and there are 
post-graduate courses whereby medical men can 
refresh their knowledge of disease and keep 
abreast of the best methods to control it. Nurses 
in like manner should not be faithless to their 


manner their 


le \ 
KnOW, 


It is hoped that the 





mission. They should not rest and rust! They 
should co-operate and make every effort to en- 
courage such opportunities of meeting as this 
Congress affords, in order to discuss matters con- 
nected with their work, to consider their interests 
and their status, as well as the recognition that 
is due to them from the State. I have often felt 
that the services of nurses in hospitals are not 
being adequately remunerated, and that all nurses 
should be able to count with some certainty upon 
a fair provision for the evening of life. This has 
been assured through united action to their 
sisters in asylums by Sir William Collins’ Bill, 
the Asylum Workers’ Superannuation Bill. It is 
only by such Conferences as this that knowledge 
can progress, and the united action of all who 
have common objects in view helps progress, as 
it also paves a fresh way for more immediate and 
direct recognition possibly by some such means 
as State Registration. 

We have our nursing journals, which help t 
disseminate knowledge of nursing and informa 
tion as to disease, and we can do with more con 
tributors and more readers. It is only by keeping 
aloof and remaining indifferent to our interests 
that progress is blocked. 

If we do not go forward we must go backward 
there is no standing still. 


We have further con- 
quests to make over ignorance, superstition, and 
cruelty; and in the asylum, as well as out of it 
the greatest monster is the “idle ” man or woman 

(The 


discussion on this paper will be found on 
p. 366.) 








QUEEN’S SUPERINTENDENTS 
ISS ROSALIND PAGET presided over the 
Eighth Annual Conference of the Métro- 
politan and Southern Counties Association of 
“Queen’s” Superintendents, on Wednesday, 
April 5th. Some 70 members were present, 
including Miss Hughes (General Superintendent 
Hon. President of the Association, and Miss 
‘Macqueen, Nursing Superintendent for England 

The first subject on the agenda, ‘ Co-operation 
between District Nurses, Hospitals, and Public 
Health Authorities,” produced an animated and 
most interesting discussion. Miss Macqueen pro- 
posed ‘ the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Miss Curtis, Superintendent, Ham 
mersmith, and passed unanimously :— 

“That Hospital Authorities be approached wit] 
a view to considering a scheme by which to lessen 
the economic waste and loss of time caused by 
the present want of complete co-operation bé 
tween Hospitals, Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and 
District Nursing Associations.” 

Miss Eden, who was present by special invita- 
tion, then introduced the subject of the Nurses 
Social Union, in which many Queen’s Superin- 
tendents are interested, and gave an outline of 
its objects and aims, with which the Conference 
showe , much sympathy. Miss Hughes spoke of 
the “League of Empire,” and urged that district 
nurses should take some special part in its organi- 


sation. 
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T is really only now that she has passed away 
that the general public is beginning to realise 
the influence, not only in the nursing world, but 

the Government departments which claim to be 
almost exclusively men’s province, of Florence 
Nightingale. For many years from her invalid 
couch she advised and helped the War Office, and 
her characteristic firmness and frankness usually 
ended in her obtaining her own way. Her full 
and her letters, to which the public is 
eagerly looking forward, will throw light on many 
matters, and will give a picture of her remark- 
able energy and her broad-minded point of view. 

| have been privileged to read some letters 
which she wrote to a high official in the Army 
Medical Department, and what has astonished me 
is the discovery that Miss Nightingale was such 
a power at the War Office. 

(he first few letters refer to the establishment 
of the Army Medical Sehool (first at Chatham 
and then removed to Netley), and the initial 
ditiiculties which had to be contended with. 

29/11/58.—It is three weeks’ post from the War Office 
to the Horse Guards.” 
jug. 9th/60. . . . at the scientific arrangement of the 


subject I am worth nothing, and could, I am quite sure, 
suggest nothing to you. If, when you come to some of 
your practical lectures, and to any of my own peculiar 
subjects, such as Ward Construction and Nursing Hygiene 
(those things which an old nurse like me has had most 


experience in), I could give you any, the least, practical 
assistance, I should be happy and grateful to have the 
opportunity.” 

Sometimes it seems the War Office were glad to 
shift their responsibilities on to Miss Nightin- 
's shoulders :— 
ipril 7th/64.—The War Office seem to have taken 
fright—and to think it will be less disagreeable to have 
an assault-meeting from you, Drs. S. and P., than from 
1 Royal Commission. They have written to me asking 





me to ‘communicate’ with you ‘about the proposed 
meeting.’ I don’t exactly know what to ‘communicate.’ 
If you can make this house a place of meeting for dis 
cussion with Drs. P. and S., previously to your adjoining 
in a trio to attack Lord ——, I need not say that there 
will be room and food for you any day, any hour, that you 
wi ime. . . . This business must come before every- 
thing else, for the War Office seem now willing to listen to 
some kind of terms. They are frightened. They sent 
m iv letter. It was very good, very firm. Don’t be 
cor tory.” ” 

/ 9th/64.—I shall certainly only be fit for a 
Lu Asylum if I stay in the War Office.” 


1 15th/64.—The way they (the War Office) ‘pro- 
tect’ themselves is by letting L. go to the wall, and 
vccepting his generosity—which, by the way, I told them, 


in first letter, they would be ‘pitiful’ if they did 
acce I wish I had left the W.O. myself. You may 
think I am not wise in being so angry. But I assure 
you en I write civilly, I have a civil letter. And 
notl s done. When I write furiously, I have & rude 
lette ind something is done (not even then always, 
but y then).” 

5th/64. . . Whereupon it appeared that the only 
res hich had followed the delivery of your recom- 
me ns to the War Office, was that the W.O. had 


them, and they could not be found. That did 
nuch signify, for I had a rough copy here, and 
im tely replaced them. . . . Mr. C., I have no doubt, 
t querulous about the War Office. Y can only 
m that some matter, like the one just related, is 


MISS NIGHTINGALE AND THE WAR OFFICE. 
SOME INTERESTING LETTERS. 








of daily occurrence. I have constantly to replace lost 
papers—to bear the brunt of these correspondences, know- 
ing that, all the trouble taken, nothing will be done.”’ 
“June 7th/ 64. . I have communicated with the War 
Office since I had your letter. And I enclose an extract 
from their answer. What you have to say to Lord -— 
is, it seems to me, to nail him to this, and I have no 
objection if you choose to communicate it to L. We 
must not lose him at the School, and I need not say I will 
do my best to keep the War Office to this pledge. But I 
am weary of seeing them break their pledges. And I 
have told them that no pledge shall ever be conveyed 
through me more. 

**P.S.—I send you this as I have received it. I need not 
say that I do not agree with it. I think L. very HARDLY 
used. And IL have drawn up his case not less than 12 or 
15 times in the last 15 months for the War Office at their 
own desire.—F. N. 

‘“‘It is three years to-day since Sidney Herbert sent me 
the news of Cavour’s death, by telegram, with these 
words : ‘ This is the life I should like to have lived : this 
is the death I should like to die.’ In less than seven weeks 
he had his wish. How incalculable is the mischief, more 
apparent every day, of the loss of those two men, more re- 
gretted every day by those who know anything of the in 
calculable mischief.—F. N 

The following letter was written just before the 
first Geneva Convention, when the neutrality of 
the sick and wounded, and those in attendance 
upon them, was first decided upon. It is difficult 
for us to realise that before that date the Red 
Cross flag and the protection it affords to the 
sick and wounded, were unknown. 

This letter, and also the ones dated February 
14th and February 28th, 1867, make it very clear 
that Miss Nightingale would not have approved 
of the present arrangements for the nursing of 
the Territorial Forces, in so far as that, after the 
field hospitals move on with the troops, no satis- 
factory arrangements are made for the wounded 
before their arrival in the general hospitals at the 
base. This is apparently to be left to volunteers, 
and though volunteers are nobly coming forward 
and trying to fit themselves for the work, one 
cannot help rather shuddering to think of some of 
the cases that will have to be handled by ama- 
teurs—the fractured spine or compound fracture 
of femur, to whom long nursing experience and 
much skill can make so much difference, not only 
to their comfort, but to their chance of life; the 
bad gunshot wound of neck or jaw requiring 
careful nasal feeding—with the best intentions 
in the world it is not possible for any but profes- 
sionals to give these serious cases the help they 
need. As Miss Nightingale says, there will 
always be room for voluntary help under profes- 
sional direction, but I must say I agree with her 
in thinking that “No steps should be taken with 

the public in any country which should lead 
their War Office to think that its own work (the 
War Office’s) will be done for it by anybody 
else.” 
“July 23rd/64.—I am afraid you will be rather sur- 
prised at me writing to you on the following subject, but 
not so much surprised as I am at being desired to do so. 
Lord——— is about to ask you and Dr. to represent the 
War Office at the Geneva Conference in August, and 
wishes you to have an authorised War Office account with 
you as to our provision for Sick and Wounded in the 
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British Army. The Conference has, as you know, advo- 
cated a Voluntary International system of purveying and 
nursing. (I need hardly say that I think its views most 
absurd—just such as would originate in a little State, 
like Geneva, that can never see war. They tend to re- 


move responsibility from Governments. They are prac- 
tically impracticable, and voluntary effort is desirable just 
in so far as it can be incorporated into military system.) 

“Our present system (military) is the result of voluntary 
additions to the service made during the Crimean War, 
but was prepared to obviate the necessity of future volun- 
tary effort as far as possible. If the present Regulations 
are not sufticient to provide for wounded, they should be 
made so. But it would be an error to revert to a Volun- 
tary System, or to weaken the military character of the 
present system in introducing voluntary effort, unless such 
effort were to become mulitary in its organisation. 

‘The War Office proposes to draw up such a statement 
arrangements as will satisfy the Geneva 


oft our present 
can be 


folk that every precaution has been taken, and 
taken, for wounded, by the Army itself. Will you there 
fore be so good as to zo over the enclosed—and make it 


as strong ind complete as possible—then return it to me. 
I will al it to the War Office, and they will make an 
authoritative document out of it. 

‘The matter rather presses, as the Conference meets 
early August.”’ 

Feb. 14th /67 When war was first declared last 
year, | was applied to in my private capacity by Italy, 
Prussia, and Hesse Darmstadt about the organisation of 
Field and other War Hospitals, including Nursing. I 
was not asked for any other help. But after K., 
Madar was mad to get up a subscription. I joined 
her, at her earnest request, to prevent mischief, but only 
ym onditior that all monies should be devoted to all 
sides We were not very successful. (1) English 
people like to feel enthusiastic pity for Austria, or en- 
thusiastic raptures for Garibaldi. But they don’t like 
merely to do good (out of England). (2) It was late in the 
ear, eople were hot and tired, and rushing out of town. 

“Jent ny Lind sang for us at a concert and got us some 
hundreds mor The money was put into the hands 


persons abroad, £50 or £100 at a time, who 
kind in vans to the Hospitals near the 


of respo is ble 


sent articies In KIn¢ 
Battle Fields. Those in Germany, as you know, held more 
saoer ey \ustrians than Prussians. 

Many of these Hospitals asked for surgical instruments. 


I demurred, because, if there is anything Governments 
should provide it is surgical instruments. But the want 
seemed real, and surgical instrument makers in London 
actually supplied us with some instruments for a present, 
and with more at cost price. This was about the only 
assistance in kind we received. ... The moral of the 
tale is the only part worth having :—and this is that I 
am more than ever convinced that—Governments should be 
made responsible for their own Sick and Wounded—that 
they — not decline Volunteer, private benevolent 
effort—but that, exactly in the measure that this is incor- 
porated in, not substituted for, Government organisations 
(for Sick and Wounded) will it be useful—and exactly in 
the measure that it is not, will it become an evil. 

‘I hope you agree with me. I am bound to say that I 
think the Prussian organisation wonderfully good. 

‘“Feb. 28th/67.—About the (Geneva) Société Inter- 
nationale. Unquestionably the best plan with us would 
be to render our Army Hospital Corps thoroughly efficient 
on its present basis and strength. No steps should be 
taken with the public in any country which should lead 
their War Office to think that its own work (the War 
Office’s) will be done for it by anybody else. 

‘After the Corps is thoroughly efficient, there would be 
little difficulty in devising a scheme for increasing it and 
admitting Volunteer assistance. But the very first thing 
is, as you say, to make the very best of what we have— 
to make it into an efficient nucleus. 

‘‘No amount of adding to inefficiency will make in- 
efficiency into efficiency.” 

The following letter is interesting in its sound 
principles on the subject of “training.” I think 
few hospital committees understand the worth of 
experienced sisters; where much of the nursing 

















has to be entrusted to young probationers (or 
young orderlies) the comfort and well-being of the 
patients depend very largely on the capacity of 
the sister as a teacher; and yet, in very few hos- 
pitals is the sister's pay (and condition of service) 
made sufficiently attractive for the sisters to stay 
on until a suitable retiring age, unless they happen 
to have means of their own. 

“March 7th/70.—It occurred to me, in relation to your 
last note, and to the changes that are about to take place 
through the formation of the Army Service Corps, to ask 
you tor information on the following points, the more 
so, as it is, I believe, the discipline of the ‘Infirmier 
Corps at the Val-de-Grace which is envied by you and 
by me :— 

(1) Can there be any real discipline and progress 
among the Orderlies at Netley unless there is a tolerably 
stationary, well- trained Staff of N.C. officers and men 
there, thoroughly knowing the hospital business, and able 
to train others? 

‘**(2) Even for the raw ones, is three months’ training 
enough’ and is it not almost illusory, unless there are 
some Wardmasters and old Orderlies who are scarcely, it 
ever, changed ? 

*(3) Do not the trained men try to get away, even before 
their training is complete, whether to ‘ Writing’ posts, or 
to Regimental a. because, owing to the amount of hard 
cleaning work at Netley, which does not really forward 
their hospital knowledge, they dislike Netley so much as 
only to think of getting away as soon as possible ? 

‘‘Do not suppose that, if these evils exist, I do not 
know that you do not feel them as much as I do. And 
they may be impossible to alter. .But I am sure that you 
will agree with me that a Training School, whether for 
men or women, is scarcely more than a farce, unless the 
head ‘ Infirmiers,’ or Wardmasters, or Head Nurses, or 
‘Sisters’ (who train), are permanent more or less.” 

These few glimpses into the later work of Miss 
Nightingale only make us long to read the com- 
plete story of that wonderful, quietly powerful 
life. R. R. 


A USEFUL REMINDER 
CORRESPONDENT sends the following 
verses, which she copied years ago from a 

magazine, and has found useful for memorising 
poisons and their antidotes :— 

Send for the doctor, name the drug suspected, 

Keep any cup where poison is detected ; 

In every case, whate’er the poison be, 

You may give water, milk, and eggs and tea; 

Oils may be used, but two exceptions lie 

In phosphorus poisoning and in Spanish fly. 



















In every case where staining is not found, 

To give emetics is both safe and sound; 

So mix at once—be quick and don’t be flustered— 
Two tablespoons of salt or one of mustard. 

If stains are present, then proceed with care, 

And of emetics most of all beware. 


The poison known, to make the patient placid, 
For alkali corrosives, give an acid. 

An acid swallowed, then reverse the matter, 
And give an alkali to kill the latter. 


The acid antidotes in household use 

Are table vinegar and lemon juice; 

What alkalis to use needs no revealing— 

Take whitewash, chalk, or plaster from the ceiling. 


Carbolic acid poisoning? To make the patient easier, 
Give tablespoons two of sulphate of magnesia. 

In opium poisoning, he snores like some old Druid, 
Give him a teaspoonful of Condy’s Fluid * 

In strychnine-opium, when there’s long stagnation, 
Resort to artificial respiration. 

* In half a tumbler of water. 
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NURSING FOR CHINESE 
WOMEN 


F one had to decide the most remarkable of 
all the visitors to London at the present time 
the answer would probably be Dr. Yame Kin, 
the first of the lady doctors of China. Dressed 
the costume of her own country, talking 
I‘nglish perfectly but with a piquant trace of the 
\meri¢an accent, Dr. Yame Kin is addressing a 
few audiences in London before she returns to 
China. She spoke on Friday afternoon to the 
members of the Lyceum Club and their friends, 
and it was in the rooms of the Club that a repre- 
sentative of Tae Nursine Times talked with her 
about the developments of medicine and nursing 
the Far East. 

For Dr. Yame Kin is not only a pioneer in 
medicine; she is the head of the only institution 
in China which is endeavouring to give that vast 
country nurses trained in the European manner. 
Perhaps one should say the American manner, 

* Dr. Yame Kin received her own medical 
training in the United’ States. “There is no 
other way for us,” she explains in her quick, 
bright manner. “We cannot be trained at 
home.” Her degree was obtained sixteen years 
ago from the Women’s Medical College in New 
York, and for the greater part of the time since 
that event she has been settled at Tientsin in 
‘harge of the Women’s Medical Department 
established by the Chinese Government. To 
talk to her is a revelation of the advance which 
China is making in Western ideas. She is at the 
head of an institution for training nurses which 
has been in existence for three years. She 
admits with a smile that the experiment is as 

on a small scale. “We have twenty-two 
beds, and some forty pupils are being trained. 
Our probationers are drawn from the educated 
classes—in fact, we insist on the passing of a 
literary examination as a preliminary to admission. 


There have been no prejudices to overcome—in 
fact, both the Government and the people have 
taken up the notion of training nurses enthu- 
siastically. So great is the demand for nurses in 


private practice now that I have great difficulty in 
retaining my students as long as I could wish.” 
_% What were the conditions of nursing existing 
in the country previous to your experiment?” 
our representative inquired. 

“Well, they were very much what you had in 
the days of Sairey Gamp, but without the drink. 
The nurses were untrained in any way, acquiring 
what knowledge they had how they could. 
Neighbours helped one another, everything was 
primitive and unsystematic. Our early difficulty 
was that the people looked upon the trained 
nurse in the light of a doctor, but now they are 
beginning to understand better, and there is a 


i t demand for our nurses in private practice, 
for whi 


i ch they are well paid. I hope at some 
‘uture time to be able to establish a system of 
district nursing, but that is quite impossible at 
present. ‘We cannot meet all the requests for 
private nurses, so small is: our number of 


a+ 
—t 


-_ women.” 





“The students themselves are enthusiastic,” 
said the doctor. “They are fully alive to the 
importance of their work, and take great interest 
in it. We train them for two years, and we give 
them less of the hard and dirty work of the hos- 
pital than is common here. That can be done 
by other hands, and the relief from it gives the 
women time for their studies. Our present 
course is one of two years, and I endeavour to 
keep the nurses in the hospital for a third year, 
but that has been difficult, so many are the re- 
quests for aid that we receive. In the two 
years we give them a full training, which includes 
nursing, midwifery, and dispensing. What we 
are doing is to teach our own people—not those 
from other lands. My matron, however, comes 
from Guy’s Hospital. She is handicapped by 
not knowing the Chinese language, which she is 
rapidly acquiring, in preparation for taking many 
of the lectures.” 

Medicine for women is not now wholly a 
novelty in China. “I have met six lady doctors 
there,” said Dr. Yame Kin, “and there are prob- 
ably more. Of course, all of them are at present 
trained abroad.” Dr. Yame Kin is hopeful of 
the extension of her own hospital, of which the 
Government has shown much appreciation, and 
in due time, no doubt, there will be a growth 
of such institutions in the other provinces of 
China. One of the difficulties is to convert the 
women to the new methods. “Our men travel 
more, they are more receptive of ideas, but in 
the home the Chinese woman is supreme, and 
the man has little influence. Education for 
women is of very recent date, but it is spread- 
ing, and we hope for great results, more especially 
in the homes, where passive resistance to new 
ideas is most formidable.” 

A quiet suggestion that the vote might do good 
for the women of China brought another smile. 
“Yes, I believe in the vote,” said Dr. Yame Kin, 
“but there, the vote is but one little thing in 
the vast work of the emancipation of women.” 

Yet the condition of the women of China is 
far from a helpless or insignificant one, as the 
doctor made plain in her lecture at the Lyceum 
Club. The woman occupies a position of dignity 
and importance. If she is largely confined to 
the home, within its walls she exercises almost 
a despotic sway, and the man is ruled by his 
mother or his wife. And women have exercised 
and are exercising a great influence, even upon 
the affairs of State. So that the medical and 
nursing prospect in China is hopeful, and is 
rendered far more so by the gradually widening 
influence of the hospital at Tientsin—a hospital 
which is doing a double work, for it has an im- 
portant dispensary attached, at which over 
twenty thousand patients were treated last year 
—sufficient evidence in itself of the receptivity 
of the Chinese mind to modern developments. 








An Angel’s wing would droop if long at rest, 
and God Himself, inactive, would no longer 
bless.—ANoN. 
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mference in connection with the Nursing and Mid- 
wifery Exhibition was Mental Nursing. Dr. Robert Jones 
read the interesting paper part of which we published 


QO? Wednesday last the subject of discussion at the 
( 


last week, and the conclusion of which will be found on 
p 361. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, in his address, qualified Dr. 
Jones’s statement that the ‘‘proper training of mental 


nurses, male and female, had only been seriously taken up 
within the last twenty years.’’ If the word “systematic ”’ 
were introduced, it would be more true. Training there 
was twenty years ago, and long before that, but it had 
been desultory and unsystematic, although in certain 
centres excellent work was done. But ward training was 
then exclusively confined to the matron and chief nurse, 
whereas now medical lectures and central examinations 
demanded a higher standard of work everywhere. 
Matrons will, however, not find themselves in accord 
with Sir Crichton Browne's statement that ‘‘as it is of 
primary importance to get the right sort of woman to 
take up the work, the selection of candidates should be 
n the hands of the asylum medical officer.’’ It is ob 
viously unfair to expect 2 highly trained specialist to work 
with subordinates not of her own selection, and the point 
was further emphasised by a most amusing assertion later 
in the lecture, where Sir Crichton Browne himself owned 
to the soft impeachment that in his own case his selection 
of candidates had been influenced more by good looks than 


good testimonials, and he thought, judging from the 
‘general comeliness’’ exhibited in most asylums, other 
medical men had gone much on the same principle, since 
1 pleasant face bespeaks a sweet temper, and the sour 
visage an acidulous disposition.” Matrons of Poor Law 
institutions constantly deplore the fact that Guardians who 
nominate condidates are quite unduly influenced by the 


same cause, which lies at the root of many Poor Law 
difficulties. 

Che interesting suggestion that candidates should have 
had preliminary training in a general hospital before taking 
up asylum work is one that has been much discussed by 
mental matrons, but whilst, broadly speaking, the more 
advanced matrons desire the double qualification, many 


more consider the three years’ syllabus of the Medico- 
Psychological Association complete and well balanced, and 
quite sufticient to the purposes of mental nursing. The 
need of more co-operation and affiliation between hospitals 
und all nursing bodies, however, is demonstrated here as on 
every other side of nursing. 

fouching upon the lighter side of the subject, Sir 
Cricht Browne said ‘I am prepared to maintain that 
the asylum is a good school for wives. The whole training 
given to an isvlum nurse is well calculated to fit her for 

ifehood and motherhood. She is taught sanitation and 
initiated » the nutritive properties of food. She is made 
companionable and cultivated, and she is rendered adroit 


in the management of the wayward, obstinate and irritable 
moods sometimes manifested by husbands. If the scions 
of nobility must descend from their pedestal to seek wives 
in lower and larger circles than their own, might they 
not do so to greater profit from among the ranks of the 
asylum nurses than those of music-hall artistes and 
actresses 


The lecturer then spoke of the more serious and difficult 
pr »blem with which isy lum nurses were confronted, the 
study f psychology Psychology being a most com 


plicated and abst: ise subject, demands an expert training 


all to itself, and s difficult to reconcile the smatterings 
of knowledge that are riow granted as absolutely needful 
to the equipment of the mental nurse with the bewilderment, 
superstition, and scepticism induced by superficial know 
led wr neernin 1e deep-seated realities of the subliminal 

sciousness, their reaction upon the instincts, appetites, 


emotions, and conduct of the insane. For their help in 
tuis matter, Sir Crichton Browne strongly recommends the 
‘ttish philosophy of common sense, which, originating 
with Hutcheson and Reid, has swayed the current of specu- 
lative th mught since their time, and is to be found in 
such comparatively recent writings as those of Rosmini. 


The lecturer concluded by saying that an immense fillip 
had been given to mental nursing throughout the land 
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NURSING, AND EUGENICS. 
during the last few days by the King’s approval of the 
award of the Albert Medal of the second class to Nurse 
Hilda Elizabeth Wolsey, of Hanwell Asylum, for her 
gallantry in saving the life of a patient at the risk of her 
own. Much of the work of mental nurses is necessarily 
secluded from the public view, and does not receive the 
recognition it deserves, but it involves perils greater than 
those in most other branches of the profession, often calling 
for a courage and self-sacrifice that are nothing short 
of heroic. 

Sir William Collins, in his most able and eloquent plea 
to mental nurses to rise to the full height of their pro- 
fession, urged vehemently that ‘‘mental nurses should be 
specialists with a broad base,’’ and to this end advocated 
the inclusion of general hospital training. The aim and 
ideal of all nurses should be a broad-minded socialism. It 
was a striking paradox to note how the institutions for 
the mad had originated from purely selfish motives to 
rid the world of the incubus of madness, but had 
developed along the lines of humanitarianism to their 
present height of altruistic endeavour. This had been 
achieved mainly through the inspired efforts of such social 
pioneers as Miss Elizabeth Fry and Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale. Sir William spoke with great feeling of the very 
last letter he had been privileged to receive from Miss 
Nightingale, in which these words occurred, “It is the life- 
long desire of an old nurse that every good gift of head 
and heart and hands should be given to our nurses.”’ In 
conclusion, Sir William Collins questioned what must be 
the next step in the evolution of the mental nurse. In 
his opinion, rare facilities of observation and expert know 
ledge were not being utilised to their full possibility, and 
he hoped that the future might see the mental nurse 
contributing her share to medical science in the region of 
experimental psychology. 

Lone Lire. 

Dr. Tom Robinson, in addressing the Conference on 
Wednesday night, laid down the axiom that no man desires 
to die before his time, though many pretend that such 
is their desire. Life might be roughly divided into two 
sections, the upward and downward grade, and in his 
opinion the full height of a human being’s power of life 
was reached at thirty-seven; after that it was a ‘going 
down the hill.’”” The prolongation of life was the great 
aim and ideal of all, doctors and nurses included, and 
no sane, reasonable person could view with anything but 
horror the state of affairs in Saxony, where a law existed 
that any man or woman suffering from an incurable disease 
could demand and obtain death at the hands of those 
competent to administer it. In summing up how long life 
was to be achieved, Dr. Robinson declared that the gold 
fever, hurry-up fever, fashion fever, travel fever, 
household drugging fever, food fever, all shortened life, 
whereas cheerfulness, simplicity, and regularity of life 
lengthened it. 

District NURSING. 

Sir Francis Champneys presided over a largely attended 
meeting in the Conference Hall on Thursday afternoon. 
The first speaker was Miss Amy Hughes, general superin- 
tendent of the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for 
Nurses, her subject being the comprehensive one of 
“District Nursing and Midwifery.” Miss Hughes spoke 
of the change that had come over the attitude of the 
nurse towards her professional responsibilities ; no longer 
were nurses considered to be doing their whole duty to 
their patients if they confined their attention to the 
technical part of their profession; the aim that lay before 
them was nothing less than the raising of the whole 
standard of life among the people. Recent legislation, 
said Miss Hughes, had placed fresh responsibilities on 
the shoulders of the district nurse. Under the Midwives 
Act wide fields of influence were opened to her; she had 
her place in the Medical Inspection of Schools Act, where 
her educational value came to the fore ; under the Notifica- 
tion of Births Act; in the regulations concerning boarded- 
out children, in the prevention of tuberculosis, in all the 
efforts that were being made to improve the national 
health, the district nurse had her important part to play ; 
she was ever sounding Miss Nightingale’s key-note, that 
as health missioner she would find her highest expression 
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FORMAMINT AND THE 


valu 
by distinguished members of the profession, ex- 
ee Y 
powers 

Fro m among this wealth of evidence the fol- 


lo 


lowll 


MEDICAL PRESS. 


) remedy of modern times, it is safe to say, 
has been received with more favour by the 
medical profession, has been tried with 


rigour, or has triumphed with more signal 


‘ess in the cases for which it was specially 


ned, than Wulfing’s Formamint. 
is pleasant-tasting throat tablet was intro- 
1 as an absolutely safe, efficient, and thor- 


Ss 
’ 


*Y 


] 


means of curing sore throat in its varied 
including tonsillitis, and acting as a reliable 
itive against infectious diseases like diph- 
scarlet fever, measles, mumps, whooping 
and consumption. A tablet has only to 


icked to impregnate the saliva with what 


t 


er in one of the chief professional papers 


‘ibes as “Unquestionably the germicide of 
ge.” This saliva as it is swallowed reaches 
emotest parts of the throat, and destroys all 


i 


‘rms if meets. 
s thus immeasurably superior to gargles, 
as a physician wrote in The Lancet, “are 


avoided, especially when the parts are in- 
d, from the great risk of swallowing the 
fluid. or from causing pain and irritation due to 
its getting into the sensitive naso-pharynx and 
larynx.” 


leading medical journals of the country 
either published editorial remarks on the 
of Wulfing’s Formamint, or articles written 


its merits after elaborate trials of its 


y extracts have been selected. 


PersonaL MeEpicaAL TriIBvUTES TO FORMAMINT. 
» chief medical officer of one of the largest 


Th 


infect 


The 


] 


ous diseases hospitals in England writes in 


Practitioner: “I have never had sore throat 


myself since I began to use Wulfing’s Formamint, 
igh I suffered periodically before, and I 


Fort 
sept 


\} 


tric 


; recommend their use to the nurses in the 
fever wards.” 

hysician writes in The Lancet: “ Personal 
nee enables me to specially recommend 

mint as a non-toxic and trustworthy anti- 
in all ages and all kinds of oral sepsis.” 
ysician writes in The Practitioner: “ Having 

ll the B.P. lozenges and most of the well- 
proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have 
reduced to one, and one only (for sore 
-namely, Formamint.” 

Paul Rosenberg, a distinguished physician 
n, says: “I have put aside every other 
f treatment but Formamint for all cases 
throat.” 


Sore THROAT AND TONSILLITIS. 

ter in The Practitioner says: ‘“ Wulfing’s 
nt is of the greatest value in all the 
nditions named (sore throat, tonsillitis, 








scarlet fever, measles, thrush, &c.), and should 
be given freely—at least one lozenge to be sucked 
slowly every hour.” 

The Medical Magazine states: “Cases of fol- 
licular tonsillitis, sore throat, scarlet fever, 
stomatitis, were found to be most favourably 
influenced by the use of Wulfing’s Formamint 
tablets.” 

Dr. Seifert, of the University of Wuerzburg, 
writes: “I have learnt to attach great signifi- 
eance to the worth of Wulfing’s Formamint 
tablets, because I have used them extensively in 
cases of tonsillitis, and they have answered in an 
excellent manner, particularly with young children 
who were unable to gargle.” 


As A PREVENTIVE OF DISEASE. 


A physician writes in The General Practitioner : 

“Formamint may be used as a prophylactic in 
scarlet fever, mumps, streptococe cal and ‘staphylo- 
coccal sore throats, ‘milk outbreaks’ of sore 
throat, drain throats, hospital throats, and the 
like. I commend this line of treatment with the 
utmost confidence as being painless and pleasant, 
non-toxic, provedly bactericidal, and easily carried 
out at any time, by any person, and under any 
circumstances.” 

A physician writes in The Lancet: “Mumps 
seems to me a disease for which this mode of 
prophylactic treatment by means of Nite 
Formamint is peculiarly well adapted. ™ 

A physician writes in The General Practitioner : 
“Since adopting Formamint as a prophylactic, I 
have had seventeen cases of diphtheria reported, 
two treated at home, and the remaining fifteen 
sent to the isolation hospital. There were many 
contacts in connection with these cases, which 
were all given Formamint for use daily, and not 
a single case has occurred among them.” 

The officer commanding the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Aldershot, in his report, states: “As a 
proof of the value of Formamint as a prophylactic, 
I may mention that although follicular tonsillitis 
was very prevalent in Aldershot this year, by the 
use of Wulfing’s Formamint we had only a few 
mild cases instead of the forty to sixty cases in 
former years.” 

A physician writes in The Practitioner: “In 
scarlet fever its use from the start has appeared 
to lessen the incidence of rhinitis and extension 
of inflammation to the middle ear.” 

The success of Wulfing’s Formamint has 
caused many imitations claiming to be as good 
to be put on the market. This claim is false. 
Formamint is manufactured under Royal Letters 
Patent, and cannot be imitated under legal penal- 
ties. Only its form and flavour have, therefore, 
been copied. Nurses should always bear this fact 
in mind. Wulfing’s Formamint is sold by all 
chemists at 1s. 11d. per bottle. A free sample 
of Wulfing’s Formamint will be sent to all nurses 
applying for it to Messrs. A. W ulfing and Co., 
12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning Tue 
NursinG TIMEs. 
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And not only in Great Britain, but in the Colonies, in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, the district nursé was 
becoming every day a more potent factor in the work of 
educating the people in the laws of health, in very truth, 
God's law for the nations. 

Dealing with the statement sometimes made that mid- 
wives employed by charitable associations are taking away 
employment from those working on their own account, 
Miss Hughes said she wished to make it absolutely clear 
that there was never any desire on the part of the 
Queen's Institute to substitute their midwives where other 
trained women were working. 

An interesting discussion followed. Lady St. Davids 
spoke of the progress of the work in Wales, mentioning 
that of the new associations formed lately ten had chosen 
to employ Queen’s nurses, and coined a happy phrase 
when she described the district nurse as “ bringing brains 
to the service of benevolence.” Miss White, county 
superintendent for Lincolnshire, raised a point when she 
mentioned the difficulty of getting the right class of 
woman to take up district work. Several present at once 
put forward the inadequacy of pay as a reason for the 
dearth of good candidates, and Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 
pointed out, with truth and cogency, that this problem 
could never be settled whilst nursing economics were left 
out of consideration. Justice to the patient, she said, 
could not be secured unless you had the skilled worker ; 
justice to the worker was unattainable without an ade- 
quate curriculum, necessarily expensive, because it meant 
time and labour and good instruction. She asked once 
more what was the difference between a cottage and a 
tenement, that the sick poor in the country were supposed 
to require a less skilled nurse than those in the towns. 
The very opposite was the case. She welcomed the fact 
that a wave of responsibility was at length stirring those 
whose health had been protected from birth to feel their 
duty towards those others whose only asset, their health, 
had been squandered from birth; it was a movement for 
which to be thankful, bringing all classes into one human 
family. On the question of pay, Mrs. Fenwick instanced 
a village where the “nurse” was paid by her association 
a wage of 13s. a week; more was considered impossible 
“because the weekly wage of the labourers was lls. per 
week, and it would create ill feeling’’! 

In reply, Miss Hughes said that while she entirely 
agreed with much that had been said, it was hardly a fact 
that the rate of pay accounted entirely for the absence of 
good candidates for district work. In many instances 
Queen’s nurses would not even accept good pay; they dis- 
liked the lonely life in scattered country districts. She 
thought that much of the fault lay in the material sent 
out from the hospitals; the kind of woman who took up 
nursing in the past now turned her attention to other 
professions. She emphasised the fact that village nurses 
under the Queen’s Institute counted as midwives, and 
when State Registration regulated the status of nurses 
they would fall into their place as on the roll of certified 
midwives 

The interesting papers on midwifery will be found on 
P. 382. 

EUGENICS 

Ox Friday Dr. Murray Leslie discussed the different 
opinions and evidences of race degeneration in Eng- 
land, and the prospects of the new science founded by 
the late Sir Francis Galton, being able to strike at its 
roots and restore our race and nation to its pristine power 
and vigour. The essentially desirable race qualifications 
according to Galton were: a healthy body, a sound mind, 
and superior intelligence, and a natural capacity and zeal 
for work. Heredity was the basis of the science, on the 
general ground that “‘like tends to produce like. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the two principal aims of eugenics 
were the elimination of the unfit and the multiplication of 
the fit. 

The danger of persons marrying where there was the 
hereditary taint of insanity had long been recognised, and 
it had been conclusively shown that the feeble-minded 
were actually more fertile than the general population. 
Segregation was the only means of dealing with the 
problem, and this plan should also apply to other persons 
who were unfit, either by reason of disease or degeneracy. 
Speaking of the dwindling birth-rate, Dr. Leslie said that 
the primary object for constructive eugenics was to secure 





a steadily increasing number of citizens having desirable 
race characteristics, and he deplored the general preference 
given to the man with no encumbrance. In the forefront 
of practical reform he placed the endowment of mother- 
hood, in proportion to the quality and condition of the 
children. Judicious instruction of the young must also 
play an important part, and while recognising the blind 
ness and wilfulness of Cupid, he thought that young 
people early instructed in the principles of eugenics would 
follow the line of eugenic principles in the choice of their 
helpmeets. 

Dr. Edwin Ash (of the Italian Hospital, W.C.), read a 
paper on ‘“‘The Care of the Nervous,” in the course of 
which he said :—Owing to this prevalence of nervous dis 
order it is most important that nurses should thorough], 
understand nerve cases. But it often happens that a 
highly trained nurse is‘at a loss when she has to deal with 
a patient whose nerves are out of order. The constant cry 
of patients is, ‘‘Send me a nurse who will understand me. 

Of all the 800 drugs and preparations in the “Britis! 
Pharmacopeia,” there is not one which is really a ‘“‘cure’ 
for a disordered nervous system, and so we have to rely on 
a series of measures, in which the nurse can play a very 
important part; these are Rest—Suggestion—Electricity 
and Massage. 

Everyone influences everyone else by suggestion, and 
some people are able to exert a stronger influence of this 
kind than others. Nurses should endeavour to cultivats 
an atmosphere of restfulness and health, which will re-act 
favourably on their patient, and bring about the greatest 
benefit by suggestion. Nurses should remember to protect 
themselves against unhealthy suggestions coming from their 
patients. It is possible for a nervous patient of strong 
personality thoroughly to wear out a nurse Consequently 
the latter must brace up her mind against adverse sug- 
gestions, not only psychically but physically, by utilising 
her rest time to its utmost, getting plenty of sleep, fresh 
air, exercise, and healthy mental recreation when off duty 

Sepric Movurus oF ouR PRESENT-DAY CHILDREN. 

Mr. George Thomson, in a lecture illustrated by lantern 
slides, said that the teeth more than any other structure ir 
the human body, mark the history of the individual from 
the earliest period of life. The outer covering of the 
teeth, the enamel, was laid down quite early in life, th 
crown of the first permanent incisor being covered with 
enamel at two years of age. At birth the whole of thé 
first set had tips ot enamel. This was stated to emphasise 
the importance of the feeding of infants from the very 
first, and he referred to the high rate of infant mortality 
in this country, and also among the native babies in India, 
where the feeding-bottle had been introduced. 

Mr. Thomson spoke of the peculiar methods of feeding 
infants with arrowroot, cornflour, and other starchy foods. 
at that period of life when the child had already twenty 
good teeth which were capable of eating various adult 
foods. Stagnation was the enemy we had to fight, and 
cleansing of the teeth would be more improved by the 
use of coarse and fibrous food, in which our civilised meals 
were so deficient, than by the use of the toothbrush. The 
mouth being the most important orifice of the body, most 
diseases might be early arrested at the entrance. There 
should be marked intervals between meals, which should 
be of plain and dry foods. 

A septic mouth, carious teeth, naso-pharyngeal catarrh, 
tonsille enlargements, cervical and glandular swellings, 
impaired nutrition and lowered vitality, all formed a de- 
ficient circle, which gave entrance to tubercle and other 
germs in early childhood, and in after years to pulmonary 
tuberculosis 








GOOD SCISSORS 


J URSES who have not already availed themselves of 
1 \ the scissors which are supplied by the manufacturers 
of ‘‘Ososilkie” Brightest Lustre Yarn, will be glad to 
hear that now a further large delivery of these is in the 
firm’s hands, Which they are prepared to send to an} 
reader who applies, enclosing a postal order for 1s 
These scissors are made in two sizes, a small or fancy 
work pair, and a larger pair for cutting out purposes 
Both pairs will be sent for 1s. on application to Messrs. 
Tubbs, Hiscocks and Co., Ltd., Milton Street, E.C., and 
they are a great bargain. 
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THE *¢ BENDUBL.E:”’ WALKING BOOTS AND SHOES. 


NURSING 
EXHIBITION. 


Horticultural Hal!, London, 


BOOTS, 11/ wa Postage ‘4d. 


Glace Kid Lace... Patent Cap... 
Glace Kid Lace ...Self Cap 


Glace Kid Lace ...Self Cap 
Glace Kid Button ...Self Cap 


Glace Kid Lace 


Narrow Toe...No, 22 
Glace Kid Button...Patent Cap.. Medium Toe...) 
...Medium Toe...N 
Glace Kid Button...Self Cap ...Narrow Toe...N 

... Hygienic Toe...) 
..Hygienic Toe...N 
SHOES, 9/6. Postage 4d. 
...Patent Cap...Narrow Toe...N 


«Medium Toe...N 


GLACE KID 
LACE, 


Self Cap. 


April 4th, 5th, 6th & 7th, 191], | Glace Kid Button...Patent Cap...Medium Toe...N 


Glace Kid Lace ...Self Cap 
Glace Kid Button...Self Cap ..Narrow Toe...N 
Glace Kid Lace ...Self Cap ...Hygienic Toe...N 
Our *‘BENDUBLE” Footwear was on | Glace Kid Gibson...Patent Cap...Hygienic Toe...N 
view at Stand 42B, and attracted an 4 and 5 Fitting in each Design. 
even greater amount of interest SEND 
than at last year’s Exhibitioh. Mr. POSTCARD (me 
, FOR NEW pE> 
W. Hz. Harker, who was present ILLUSTRATED 
at the Stand himself, was immensely BOOKLET 
gratified at the many voluntary 
testimonials he received from Nurses 
who were wearing his Specialities, GLACE KID UPPERS. Superior Glacé Kid. 
and wishes to take this opportunity LACE. Wi . |} SOLES. _ Best English Tanned Leather. 
of thanking them. ee ! ee MAKE. Hand Sewn Principle, giving 


; : Comfort and Pliability. 
Patent Cap. > é, SHAPES. Narrow, Medium, and Hygienic. 
P YZ 4 FITTINGS 4 and 5 in each Shape. 
b HARKER & C0 Y SIZEs. 2, 24, 3, 34, 4, 44, 5, 54, 6, 64, 7, 74, 8, 
] . < . in each F itting and Sh: ype. 
Two Pairs or more Post Free. 
Rubbers can be fixed 6d. & 1/- extra. 
DEPARTMENT 56, A f the D i Fe ler is 
ny 0 1¢ esigns C in be made to order ip 
42, Sorseante Street, Tan Glacé Kid or Box Calf. 
CHESTER. - Price 1/+ extra. 
How To ORDER. -— Time required for Specials, 10 days. 
Name and Address 
| Design Number of Boot or 


Shoe 
Size and Fitting required 


Hygienic 
Toe. 


FREE. * — P Design No. 2385. 


DESCRIPTION. 


shoe and House 


Yr 
we Specialists, hoe 


| With Narrow Toe. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 


Postal P 
| a Design No. 22Bi1. See Next Week’s Advertisement for 
SILENT WARD SHOES. 


Send 





“SCOTT’S Emulsion in Bronchial Catarrh.” 
“Most successful result” 
“In renovating the diseased tissues.” 


, Cockermouth, March 23rd, 1906. 





“ Dear Sirs:—I have much pleasure in informing you that your valuable 
medicine, SCOTT’S EMULSION, was administered to my patient, who recently 
suffered from a troublesome attack of bronchial catarrh, with the most successful 

EVIDENCE: result in renovating the diseased tissues, assisting expectoration by the todine 
and possible other ingredients which it contains, and as a nutrient. Please accept 


of my sincere and grateful thanks. 


Faithfully yours, 





, MD. LR.CS. & 
Certf. Fact. Surg. 


Bottle, with formula, free to any physician, surgeon, or certificated nurse desiring to test SCOTT’S EMULSION. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, LTD., 10 and 11, Stonecutter Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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THE PREVENTION 


A Course or Lecrures ror Socta, WorRKERsS. 


VII.—The 

\N the foregoing lectures we have considered at some 
[ length the actual and predisposing causes of consump- 
tion, and a knowledge of these is essential to any system 
for the control and prevention of this disease. Partial and 
ill-considered schemes, however laudable in their philan- 
thropic and humanitarian aspects, can achieve nothing 
towards the ultimate eradication of consumption so long 
as they disregard the vast sources of infection daily at 
work in our midst. 

In our fight against tuberculosis our methods must be 
commensurate with the position and strength of the enemy 

the destroyer of our manhood, our children and our 
cattle—entrenched throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, an enemy whose firing line extends from the 
one extreme of life to the other. Our first and second 
lines of attack must be PREVENTIVE measures. It is on that 
ground that the Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary takes its 
stand. It is in the full centre of the line. It vies with 
no existing organisatiors. It co-operates with all. It has 
chosen its own battlefield, which is this: the discovery, 
control, and treatment of that great mass of undiscovered 
tuberculosis at present existing in our great centres. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary. 

An anti-tuberculosis dispensary may be defined as an 
institution, free to all, to which patients who are not 
already under a medical practitioner may go for examina- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment. From the dispensary a 
physician and nurse visit the homes of the patients, who 
are thus educated in open-air treatment aol in the pro- 
tection of others by the observance of a few simple pre 
cautions. The ignorant consumptive is the source of 
infection at home and abroad; the educated consumptive 
is a danger to no one. The medical officer also examines 
all those who have been in contact with the patient, and 
thus the early cases are diagnosed and cured while they 
are yet curable. From the dispensary suitable cases are 
sent to sanatoria for cure, advanced cases to special hos- 
pitals, and children are taught the value of fresh air and 
sunlight in open-air schools. In every department of its 
activity the dispensary works in intimate association and 
co-operation with the Public Health Authority and with 
various charitable agencies. The dispensary is the central 
for the collection and dissemination of all informa 
irding tuberculosis, and the centre of all scientific 
effort against this disease. 

Correlation of Effort. 

The dispensary system is therefore a correlation of those 
different agencies, which at one time or another have been 
held to be the most important factors in the anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign. While any one of these alone may render 
assistance to the individual, they are useless so far as the 
abolition of tuberculosis is affected, unless they be co- 
ordinated by the dispensary into integral units in an 
aggressive campaign. This becomes obvious if we consider 
their separate functions. 

Sanatoriums. 

Sanatoriums represent in themselves an attempt to cure 
the actual the result of infection, by the most 
scientific treatment. To be effective. this treatment should 
be not less than of six months’ duration, so that, if their 
educative influence be judged by the numbers passing 
through their gates, this last must always be in inverse 
ratio to their curative value. Again, it is proved beyond 
all question that sanatorium treatment, so far as lasting 
results are concerned, is of little value except in the earlier 
stages of the disease, and among the working classes these 
are not the cases to seek medical advice until it is too 
late. When the patients do seek advice, the following 
sequence is frequent :—Some public body or friendly society 
is willing to provide sanatorium treatment, and if the 
medical certificate be left to the family attendant to fill 
in, it usually happens, and in good faith, that an unsuit 
able case is sent for a time to a sanatorium. The patient 
comes home to die, and open-air treatment is 


” 


bureau 
tion reg 
and philanthropi 


disease, 


gets worse, 
blamed. ‘Tf he had not gone, he would not have died. 
Such reasoning may be quite wrong, but is very human. 


' Delivered at the St. Marylebone Dispensary for the 
Prevention of Consumption 





OF CONSUMPTION! 


By Hatuipay G. Surmertanp, M.D. 


Dispensary System for the Control and Prevention of Consumption. 


On the other hand, the conversations between the sana 
orium doctor and the patient’s friends are apt to remind 
one of Shaw’s remark : “We are not a profession, we are 
a conspiracy.”’ In this way, thousands of pounds of publi: 
money are annually wasted in England. Again, even if 
there was, which there is not, sanatorium provision for 
all the early cases in this country, it would be quite 
impossible to send these away—at least, those who are 
bread-winners—unless provision be made for the wife and 
children. The fact remains that if the early cases are 
recognised, the great majority of these can be cured in 
their own homes, and that without interference with their 
occupation, so that there is only a residuum who require 
sanatorium treatment. Moreover, even if the early cases 
be cured in sanatoriums, there yet remain the sources of 
infection to provide a constant stream of patients for these 
institutions. So far as the working classes are concerned. 
the anti-tuberculosis dispensary is the one organisation 
with the power not only of sorting out the suitable cases 
for sanatorium treatment, but also of eradicating th: 
source of infection and correcting the environment which 
produced the disease. 


Hospitals for Advanced Cases. 

» A realisation of the great danger of infection to others 
during the later stages of the disease has led many to 
advocate isolation as the most appropriate means of con 
trolling the spread of tuberculosis. By segregating 
advanced cases in Poor Law Infirmaries, in hospitals for 
advanced cases, in homes for the dying, and in special 
wards of fever hospitals, it has been argued that the home 
is freed of the risk of infection, the more so if disinfection 
be carried out when the patient is removed. Such a pro 
posal as this might be feasible if pulmonary tuberculosis 
were a disease of definite duration and divisible into stages 
which might be classed as infective and non-infective. All 
the evidence points to other conclusions. In the majority 
of cases the duration of the disease may be five, ten, or 
fifteen years, and, pari passu, with its advance are stages 
of infectivity and non-infectivity. Even where attempts 
are made to isolate cases that are actually dying, in pra 
tice these attempts are unsuccessful. Of all patients 
admitted to such hospitals, it is safe to say that two-thirds 
return to their homes to die, and the numbers are naturally 
greater when such hospitals are far removed from the area 
they are intended to supply. A study of the admissions 
and discharges to and from the phthisical wards of any 
Poor Law infirmary is proof positive of the futility of 
attempted isolation, per se, as a preventative measure 
The same patients spend the last months of their lives 
journeying in and out of these wards, and reinfecting 
their homes if disinfection was carried out. 

Under the dispensary system, patients with advanced 
disease, living in homes where nursing is difficult and the 
danger of infection great, are urged to enter such hos 
pitals in their own interests. Should they return, they 
return to a home under the constant supervision of the 
dispensary, and the Medical Officer of Health can be 
advised as to the necessity or not of frequent disinfection 
Again, if the dispensary be notified of all admissions to 
these special wards of infirmaries, even a partial stay there 
of the patient is of considerable value, as in the interval 
his home has come under the operations of the dispensary, 
the contacts have been examined, and the relatives prepared 
to adopt precautionary measures when the patient returns 


Public Health Measures. 

From the public health standpoint, both voluntary and 
compulsory notification of consumption are utterly useless 
unless definite preventative measures are to follow. Dis 
infection of an infected home is simply a fetish, if the 
source of infection continues, and the visit of a sanitary 
inspector or health visitor who leaves a printed card is 
not in the same category with the constant supervision by 
a whole-time specially trained dispensary staff. Moreover. 
for the examination of contacts in the ‘‘march past” of 
the patient’s family, expert medical skill is essential. 


A World Movement. ‘ 
The first Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary was founded in 
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Imitation is said to be the sincerest 


form of flattery, and we ough* therefore to feel 
gratified by the number of our admirers, who try 
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Edinburgh in 1887 by Dr. R. W. Philip, in which city, 
during the second decade in which the activities of the 
dispensary system had extended to a sanatorium, and hos- 
pitals for advanced cases, there has been a fall of over 
42 per cent. in the mortality from consumption, as against a 


fall of only over 17 per cent. in London during the same 
period. l 
can be no question when we recall the fact that over 60 
per cent. of all notifications of phthisis to the Public Health 
Authority in Edinburgh come from the dispensary, that 
this wide and generous campaign has contributed to the 
lowered mortality. There are hundreds of these 
pensaries in the American continent, and this system is 
now being adopted in Germany. It has received the official 
approval of the Government of the Netherlands, and of the 


als- 


socal Government Board of Scotland. In London these 
dispensaries have been established in the boroughs of 
Paddington, St. Marylebone, Stepney, and Bermondsey 


To be 1ued 


cont 


While not claiming this as cause and effect, there 


MANCHESTER LECTURES TO NURSES 


URSES who are not engaged in hospital often feel 

the need for post-graduate lectures to keep them in 
touch with scientific advance and modern methods. 
Several excellent efforts have been made to meet this need 
at Guy’s Hospital, at the Edinburgh and Glasgow Royal 
Infirmaries, and elsewhere. But more could be done. 
The nurses of the Manchester Sick Poor and Private 
Nursing Association are fortunate in their opportunities 


of an annual course, followed by examination. The fourt] 
session just ended comprised twenty-four lectures on 
subjects such as housing and other social problems, as 
well as expert ctures on medicine and surgery. The 


nurses also had the opportunity of attending demonstra 
tions at the Royal Eye Hospital, thanks to Dr. H 
McNabb and to the superintendent, Miss Sutherland 

] 


The examination e+ the close was attended by twenty 





six nurses, with creditable results, the first place being 











MANCHESTER 


BUSINESS METHODS 
CORRESPONDENT recently suggested that pro 
FP crmes should have lectures on business methods, 
so that they should understand what a fair contract 
means, and what the signing of a contract involves. Her 
views are corroborated by the report of one nursing 
association, in which we find the 


DISTRICT 


words : 

‘“‘In the past four years ten of the nurses from home 
have broken their five years’ contract, and, after tendering 
their resignation, have demanded the privileges due to 
those who abide by their agreement. Some of the former 
have expected to be granted the usual yearly holiday with 
full salary and travelling allowance! In two instances 
it has happened that sisters have joined the Association, 
signed their contract for a period of three years, and 
then, almost before the expiration of one month’s service. 
have requested the Committee to release them from their 
engagement on the ground that they have found a better 
appointment.” 


NURSES 


28th by 


| 
aes a . are skal 
Photo. kindly lent by the ‘“ Manchester Courier.” 


RECEIVING THEIR PRIZES. 
taken by Nurse Tylecote with 84 per cent. of marks, who 


gained the first prize of £3. The next three in order, who 
each won a prize of £1, were Nurses Rogers, Carter, and 


Van Lallen; Nurse McCulla won a special prize for 
notes. The other successful candidates were Nurses 
Owen, Barker, Maitland, and Van Lensen (Bradford) ; 


Nurses Davies and Riddell (Harpurhey) ; Nurse Hadfield 
(Hulme); Nurses Bruckshaw, Ewan, Gee, Goodison, and 
O’Gorman (Salford). 

The prizes and certificates were presented on March 
Prof. George Murray. Sir Frank Forbes-Adam 
took the chair, and Mrs. Lorrain Smith read the report. 
We congratulate the Association on its excellent work, 
and the nurses on their exceptional opportunities. 








Competition for Mental Nurses. 
See p. 360. 
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“NURSING TIMES” EXHIBITION ADVERTISING PRIZES. 





FIRST LIST OF SUCCESSFUL NUMBERS. 





* The Proprietors desire that each Nurse entitled 
to a book should receive one that she really likes. 
They therefore give below a list of twelve popular 
works from which each Nurse is requested to make 
her selection. 

FICTION. 

Coniston. By WinstonCHURCHILL. 
One of the most attractive works by this 
popular writer, with a heroine of great charm. 

The White Sister. By F. Marion 
Crawrorp. A story of Rome in which the 
daughter cf a Prince works as a nursing 
sister before happiness comes to her by her 
marriage with the man she loves. 

The Virginian. By Owen WIsteEr. 
The best story ever written of cow-boy life 
in the Western States of America; and also 
a delightful love story. 

Dorothy Vernon. By Cuar.es 
Major. ‘The picturesque story of the famous 
heroine of Haddon Hall, full of romantic 
interest. 

The Helmet of Navarre. By 
BertHA Rvunkwe. A stirring story of the 

he Huguenots, full of exciting incidents described 
iy with remarkable vigour. 


The Key of the Unknown. By 
Rosa N. Carey. The last book written by 
Miss Carey, and a good example of her always 
interesting domestic stories. 

A Gentleman of Virginia. By 
Percy J. Brepner. A tale of a young 
Virginian gentleman who had extraordin: Ary 
experiences in Paris during the great Frenc th 
Revolution, and who there won a charming 
bride. 

John Glynn. By Arruur 
PATERSON. An extraordinarily interesting 
story of slum life in Hoxton in the present day, 
in which the hero meets not only with difti- 
culties but with danger to his lifein hisattempts 
to improve the condition of the people. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. 





THACKERAY. With 50 illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 

Silas Marner. By Georcr Extor. 
With 45 illustrations (24 coloured) by Hugh 
Thomson. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. By 
GrorGe Exior. With 51 illustrations (16 
coloured) by Hugh Thomson. 

Forty-one Years in India. By 
Field-Marshal Lorv Rozerts. With portraits 
ind other illustrations. 











The first list of numbers selected by 
Sir CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE, M.P., 


for the receipt of prizes is as follows: 


Prizes of 21/- 


Nos. 0007 and 2307. 


Prizes of 6/- Books 


Nos. 0003—0301—0429—0555—0600— 
0739 — 0811 — 0970 — 1104 — 1311 — 
1566—1700—1849—1972—2430. 











To obtain the Prizes the holders of the successful numbers 
must fill in the Coupon below and send it, with the numbered 
card, to the Manager of THe Nursing Times, St. Martin's 
Street, London, W.C. 








PRIZE COUPON. 
I enclose Card No. , Which entitles me 
to one of the Exhibition Prizes. 


DIP oe apna ite enido na teibat cian Nurse. 
(If the Prize is a book jill in the following.) 


The book I select is 


COCO e Hee ee eee H EE EHH EE EEE HEH EET EEE EEE EOE EES SEE OOO EES EEE EEE EeeeEeees 


CORPO eee mee eee eee OOOH eeee eee tte eseseseeeseere® 


* Please state here what branch of Nursing you are engaged in—e. 


** Hospital ”—** District "—* Private" —** Maternity "—“ Fever" as the case may be. 


Further Successful Numbers—See Next Week’s Issue. 








It is well to mention “ The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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ADVICE ON CHARITIES 


[Letters asking for information as to charities, 
c/o THe NovuRsInG 
sponde nts are requested to give full details 
Unless the case is one of unusual 
‘ or tees is some really ade 
cannot be sent by post. 
office by — morning can be answered in next 
‘ ei yndents should enclose the 


etters which reach 


pse ude onym for the paper. ] 


Repties BY CASSANDRA. 
Nursing Home at Leamington 


glad to avail myself of 


Nurse with Tuberculous Lung 


Roy: il N ti oat “y for Con- 


it is possible they will meet your friend. 


Trade for Blind Woman 


ach people to transcribe music ? 





Ah for Delicate ee 


‘Homes train on 8 


Nurse has kindly 


e who seems to have veartlessly overworked 


¢ as much as possible. 
Man with Seizure (Mrs. 


The form of paralysis known 
ha en from this Hospital and Home (for 








they take chronic cases), but as you say the man has 
recovered, it is possible they might accept him. If they 
do he will be lucky, for fiity-seven is an awkward ag 

Write if no good and we will see what else can be dene. 

Lady Help for Retired Nurse (Lambeth).—Please tel] 
me what salary you propose giving. And will there be 
a charwoman once a week for the very rough work, or 
will the lady help and you do it all? I note you want 
someone of responsible age, whom you can leave with 
your brother if you are called away. 

Afflicted Queen’s Nurse (A. E. H.).—I note you say 
you have no home, no friend to help you, and are actually 
obliged to take 5s. from the Poor Law authorities to pay 
for your rent and a woman to care for you. I am sending 
your letter at once to the Universal Beneficent Society, 
15 Soho Square, and I hope they will give you a grant 
at once. I will also write to the C.O.S. Your certificate 
is quite in order, and the fact that up to now you have 
done district work shows you have been a hard-working 
woman. What a sad pity you invested your savings in a 
boarding house. Had you asked me I would have advised 
you not to use your savings in this way, or but a small 
part of them. A nurse very much in your situation was 
on the point of sinking her £150 in this way only three 
months ago. Fortunately I persuaded her not to, but to 
take very light work at a Home for Girls. She is now 
herself so affiicted with rheumatism that she is practically 
unable to walk, but being able to sew she is being ke pt 
on to teach the girls, is promised, if she stays five years, 
3s. 6d. a week from the committee, as pension, can add 
her £16 a year to her savings, and with a bank account 
of £200 she can feel a little brighter. Imagine her situa- 
tion had she spent £100 in taking a house and furniture, 
waiting for boarders needing attendance. I have made 
these remarks hoping other nurses will see them, and be 
above allthings cautious about ‘‘investing’’ their savings. 


GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, BOMBAY 
~HE committee of the St. George’s Hospital Nursing 
Association, in their report for the year 1910, state : 
The number of nurses on the hospital staff during the 
year averaged 49, consisting of eight sisters, one of whom 
acts in rotation as night superintendent, 16 senior nurses, 
17 junior nurses, and eight probationers. During the year 
22 ‘probationers have been enrolled, and of these 16 are 
still in the service of the Association. The average 
number of nurses on the private nursing staff during the 
year was 12. They attended 257 cases, of which 18 were 
smallpox and other infectious diseases, and seven plague 
cases. The committee record their appreciation of the 
services rendered by Miss Mill, the Lady Superintendent, 
and Miss Walters, the Assistant Lady Superintendent, to 
whose energy and zeal in the welfare and progress of the 
institution the efficiency is mainly due. The health of 
the nursing staff has not been good during the past year, 
owing to the continued prevalence of malaria, and there 
have been 99 admissions into hospital as compared with 
73 in 1909. Several nurses from the private nursing staff 
have been employed in the infectious and out wards. 
Thanks are due to Capt. A. W. Tuke, I.M.S., for giving 
during the year the ae age -d course of lectures in anatomy, 
physiology, and surgery for the instruction of the nurses. 
The committee desire to tender their thanks to all sub 
scribers to the funds of the Association during the past 
year, and to the several religious denominations who have 
devoted their offertories on Hospital Sunday to this 
charity, and to the stewards of the Western India Turf 
Club for a donation of Rs. 1,200. 


A USEFUL HANDBOOK 


T has been said with truth that ‘‘what Whitaker is 
to the general public, the Local Government Annual ! 
is to all those engaged in Poor Law and parochial life.” 
The twentieth annual issue has now succeeded its pre- 
decessor, and contains even fuller information regarding 
the Corporations, London Borough Councils, the hospitals 
and asylums under the M.A.B., Boards of Guardians, 
the addresses of the infirmaries under their control, the 
Rural District Councils, country unions, asylums, ke. 














1 The Local Government Annual and Official Directory 
for 1911. (27a Farringdon Street, E.C.) 1s. 6d. 
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By Special Appointment 
to H.M. King of Spain. 


Supplied to upwards 









of 20 Royal Nurseries. 


& CELEBRATED NURSERY BISCUITS 
Robb’s celebrated Foods form a complete dietary in themselves, suited to the exact growing requirements 
of babes from birth: : ; : 
‘| Robb’s Soluble Milk Foods should be given up to 6 or 7 months. The No. 1 Food until 
4 months, and No. 2 after 4 months. These foods most closely resemble mother’s milk, and should be used 
when a substitute is necessary. They can be solely relied upon with every confidence. 
Robb’s Celebrated Nursery Biscuits are famed in thousands of homes and need little 
i recommendation. For babies over 6 or 7 months and invalids of weak digestion they are pre-eminently ‘‘ the 
‘ ideal food.” Robb’s Biscuit Powder is prepared from these biscuits specially for use in the feeding bottle. 
) Robb’s Renowned Tops and Bottoms are a light and nutritious food for Invalids and the 
i 
| 


Aged. Also for infants over 7 months. 


Robb’s Digestive Rusks are enjoyed by hundreds who prefer a light and nutritious diet to the heavy overtaxing meals 
now socommon. They are specially adapted for table use and excellent for Invalids and Convalescents. 
Robb’s Charcoal Biscuits are highly recommended by the medical profession as an excellent diet for Dyspeptics, 
pe Ask your Baker, Grocer or Chemist for “‘ Robb’s.” 
FRE E Large testing samples and analysis with Explanatory Booklet to any Nurse or 
e Nursing Institute, on application, 
A. ROBB & CO., 120, St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C. Established over 100 years. 









































& 
s= Be Up-to-Date. Nurses 
Use the Up-to-Date Pen Should send to— 
N is the opportunity to secure a High-class 
G fountain Pen at a small price. © 
D g everyone to know the advantages of 
Marvellous Ready Writers, the following 
ble advertisement offer is made :— FOR INSTRUMENTS, DRESSINGS, &e., &e. 
er alr, 
50,000 10/6 ** Prudential’? Fountai i Scis 3, best quality Post Free 
Pens, fitted with 14-carat Gold Nib 2 6 each. se nf ee péoay ce be * haa 1 1 
lwin Feed and Ink Regulator, Handsome chased ee ee * 1/6 
i e, latest improvements. D > "EF 9 ” ; 5 104 
=e : ° 
25,000 ee and Balt-eheansine — ies sa . 1 
Safety rudential ” ountai { ad 99 wild — = = ag 
er Fitted with 14-carat Solid 5 6 each. = 
jold Nib a Clinical Thermometers Guaranteed Accurate. 
rhis Pen is well worth 15/- 
° > Tree 
N ikable, fills and cleans instantly, easy to } minute -- 1/6 Post Free. 
nll. iver ready to write. Every Pen Guaran- i... ace - 13 " 
teed years. No other pen like it for reliability, Ordinary 2 min. ... 9d. 
y pen a pleasure to use. Fine, Medium, ’ : ; , : 
By r J points, and money returned or pen W ater Beds, Pillows, Air Cushions, and all 
t d if not fully satisfactory. Nursing Appliances on Hire at Lowest Prices. 
eader desiring a really genuine Pen should 
s excellent bargain and order at once. Note Address: 
The ‘54, Mortimer Street, 
BELL PATENT SUPPLY 60., Ltd. 9 gael soe 
: j j Telephone—Gerrard 4423. 
M7 MORBORN BARS, LONDON, «.c. Tj) | gums 
Agents Wanted, {Catalogues Free. 
































For First List of Exhibition Prizes. 


See page 373. 
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NO OTHER LINEN 


withstands the same amount of 
EQ\ washing and sterilising as Jz 


LD BLEACH” 


Therefore, no linen is so suitable for 
uniforms, overalls, aprons, etc., as “Old Bleach.” 


While the strength of “Old Bleach” Linen 
has passed into a proverb, its snowy whiteness 
and the manner in which it retains its fresh- 
ness and lustrous beauty after washing has 
had an equal share in making it first favourite 
with the Medical and Nursing professions. 


Further particulars of “Old Bieach,” how it is 
produced, and illustrated details of the beautiful art 
towels and tablecloths, etc., and a list of leading 
shops throughout the kingdom where it can be 
purchased, is obtainable post free from 
The “OLD BLEACH” LINEN CO., Ltd., 
RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 
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I have used and recommended it for three years. 
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THE NURSING EXHIBITION 


N addition to the exhibits noted in our last number, 
[ w ‘e were several stalls of interest. 

The dainty and refreshing Euthymol preparations, in 
sampie sets at 3d., attracted much attention at the stall 
of Messrs. Parke, Davis and Company, which was most 
aintily carried out in a colour so of heliotrope and 
gre} Two excellent devices here were worth attention: 


the tubes have a cap which unscrews, but remains attached 
so that it does not fall off and roll away into inaccessible 
place Also the caps of powder tins have diamond shaped 
perforations, which enables the powder to be dusted on 
to a small area without flying about. 

Cyilin in all its various forms was shown by Messrs. 


Jeye midwives were discussing its utility, and school 
nu were interested in Cyllin soap, which not only 
cleanses the school children’s heads, but is useful as a 
preventive to those exposed to infection. 





Rouuk for home and hospital use was practically illus- 
trated by polished floor sections, and a comb was shown 
by h the large brush polishers can be thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Cofectant is a disinfectant put on the market by Messrs. 
Cook and Co., which has been proved to be 7-7 times 
stronger than carbolic acid tested for 24 minutes, and 
11°9 stronger when tested for 30 minutes. It was shown 
in many convenient forms, fluid, soap, powder, &c., and 
we iid draw the attention of our readers to the fact 


that the powder drives flies out of a room and kills their 
larve, thus being invaluable’ in preventing the spread of 


summer epidemics. 

Izal is known to nurses as a useful disinfectant, and is 
invaluable in the sick room for washing patients, rinsing 
clothes, disinfecting throats, spraying and scrubbing rooms, 
&c. In cases of typhoid, a mixture of 1 in 500 proves 
efficient to disinfect the stools. It is powerful, non- 
poisonous, and mixes well with water. (Newton Cham- 
bers 

Kolynos, for the teeth, prepared from the formula of 
a dental surgeon, has been proved to destroy germs of 
eatarrh, and to prevent the growth of organisms in the 
mout! It is therefore health-promoting as well as 


leansing and refreshing as a dentifrice, and may be used 
is luid spray or a cream. 

A soft soap for babies, a good coal-tar soap for family 
nd a ‘‘welcome sanitary’? soap for the household 
re some of the special exhibits of John Knight and Co., 
in addition to their well-known primrose and toilet soaps. 
“Flako.” their latest production, is for laundry use, and 
is specially recommended for woollens, fiannels, &c. Its 
use will save much labour at the wash-tub. 

Mennen’s useful powder for the toilet, for baby use, 
for tender feet, &c., was evidently very popular, judging 
from the fact that over 2,000 samples had been asked 





for in less than three days. It is now made in flesh 
colour as well as white. 

It is wonderful how fascinating a shoe-stall can be! It 
wa delight to finger the soft and pretty shoes shown 
by Messrs. Hall and Co. (60 Bishopsgate. E.C.). One 
shoe was made specially for nurses; it was low, with the 
smart new plain flat bow, and though stiffened at the 
toes to prevent wrinkles, was of the softest, finest leather, 
l e-kid, while inside it was lined with a thin 


sole, firmly fastened to prevent the tiresome 
rucks that follow the use of a shoddy shoe. This abso- 
erfect little shoe cost 7s. 6d.. and was well worth 


the nev. Messrs. Hall’s shoes are made to fit the feet, 
and t vice versa, and their strong walking shoes, as 
we the seamless glacé kid shoe. “the easiest in the 
in be well recommended to those with tender 
feet. Arch supports for flat feet are also made by this 
firt 1 an interesting departure is the vegetarian shoe, 


ks and lasts like leather, but is made of vegetable 

with fibre soles. 
\ ful preparation for district nurses who must be 
out ll weathers is the R.N.O. fluid, which renders 


b iterproof; it is sold by Messrs. Holdron, of 
3a at 6d. and 1s. the bottle. 

\ lel of Broadlands, the nature cure at Medstead, 
H shire, showed the delightful grounds, the little 


vhere visitors sleep, and the enclosure where air- 
bat ind other treatment on natural lines is given. 





For patients and for people needing rest and change, a 
stay here works wonders, and nurses should send for the 
prospectus. 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. ask us to point out 
to our readers that their pocket first-aid equipment, now 
carried so generally even by aviators, is known as the 
‘*No. 706 ‘Tabloid’ Pocket First Aid Case, and not, 
as previously described, the Paulhan Aviator Case. 








NURSES’ INVENTIONS 


\ E have often urged that nurses should use their 

inventive ability, their power of adapting things to 
the needs of the moment, in a practical fashion, and we 
find that year by year the number of clever inventions by 
nurses is increasing. We should have liked, therefore, to 
have seen this made a special feature of the Nursing Ex 
hibition, and to find a well displayed and clearly marked 
exhibit of inventions instead of a miscellaneous set of 
articles arranged in haphazard fashion and lacking full 
information. ~ The few things shown were interesting 
enough; the “Griplet tongs,”’ like small scissors, but curved 
to hold a piece of coal firmly and capped ‘with noiseless 
rubber, was invented in a sick room; it is manufactured 
by Messrs. Evered, 28 Drury Lane, W.C., from 1s. 2d. 
Mrs. Gottman Trager showed her hot-water bottle, which 
has a support and stands up close to the feet; we pub- 
lished a picture of this some time ago. She also exhibited 
a practical mackintosh napkin for babies, which buttons on 
to an ordinary napkin. Nurse Reeves exhibited a model 
nightdress open at the back, and Nurse Bacchos 
(who was trained at Sheffield Royal Infirmary, and was a 
Queen’s nurse) exhibited a practical fire-screen for shield- 
ing the light of the fire from a patient’s eyes and 
darkening the room; it could be turned to make an 
ordinary fire-guard or clothes’ drier. The quick-boiling 
kettle was another exhibit at this stall. In another part 
of the hall Nurse Dixon was showing her excellent 
maternity binder, fastened with buckles, very strong, 
shaped to the figure, and only 2s. 11}d.. It is sold by 
Messrs. Evans and Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, W., and all 
drapers. 








THE YEAR’S WORK AT THE LEEDS 
INFIRMARY 


T the annual meeting of the Leeds General Infirmary, 
/Xheld on March 30th, an interesting tribute was pai 
to the work of the hospital almoners, entered upon exactly 
a year ago. The almoner system was, as the chairman 
remarked, quite a new one to Leeds when it was insti- 
tuted last year, but all are agreed that the results are ex- 
cellent, and all the three charities in the city who have 
adopted it have determined to continue the scheme as a 
definite part of their work. As time goes on, too, it is 
hoped to extend this section of the infirmary’s work. In 
the course of the meeting further reference was made to 
the pressure on space that still prevails in the wards, and 
hopes were expressed that the new Edward VII. Memorial 
Scheme now afoot—details of which were given in these 
columns a few weeks ago—would relieve this state of 
affairs, which has been especially acute since the practical 
destruction of the east wing by fire last October. 7,494 
in-patients have been treated during the year, despite the 
fact that three wards were rendered useless by the fire; 
the number including those under treatment st the Ida and 
Robert Arthington Homes being 7,935. There was a 
slight decrease in out-patients proper, but at the same 
time, owing to the fact that casual and emergency cases 
had risen, and to the fact that more in-patients had been 
made out-patients, the total number of those treated in 
the out-patients’ department was slightly larger than the 
year before. 

” Reference was made before the close of the meeting to 
the loss the infirmary has suffered in the death of the late 
Lord Airedale, who was always a staunch supporter of the 
institution and its work, and whose father was chairman 
of the Building Committee that planned the present 


building. 
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A NURSE AND HER DUTY 
an be shortly stated 
Nurse Monica Hogan, after nurs- 
various cases at the fever hospital offic ially connected 
conclusion that she 
officer's order 


fullamore Union 


o take in a newsboy 


medical ofticer’s 


in our opinion the nurse made a great mistake, though 
she probably made through kindly 
feeling and a sense of justice to herself and her patients. 
medical officer had impressed on her, through the Guar- 
that his authority was paramount. 
, she had the choice of every independent 
she had with 


direct to the Guardians without putting her- 
Still, the state of things 


astonishing, as stated 





or other help save 


a paid attendant. The 

she further states, fre 
always refused to listen. The only wise 
an interview with the 
t tory, resignation is the only 


ward seems a 


under her care 
whi h she was 
of the sick is the 





weapon, 1t 18 











DUBLIN NOTES 
lectures have lately 
Fraulein Alice 


yus hospitals 
Hote i, previous 


Tuesday and Friday 


i 


Insurance system 


isis of funds for sanatoriums 
insurance laws 
Torce in all 





Dublin Union 
- ; 

ind a scheme for the training 

qualified officials 

Street, London, 


Grand Prix, Brussels, 
Aires, 1910) by securing 








her at the 
three years. 
three occa- 


which the 


she felt her 


reasons for 
Tullamore 
nursed her 


house,”’ but 


is to ask 
full realisa 


‘diphtheria, 


and, again, 
. 


of leg, and 


nurse fol 
the nurse’s 


incredible 
her duties 
ortunity of 
i 
given by 


is carried 
entertained 


Professor 
which she 
of it and 


ld age and 


health 


facts laid 


for nursing 


the Brus 


instruments 


Provin es 











ASYLUMS BOARD NURSES 


HE Finance Committee recently discussed the 
M.A.B. nurses promoted, (a) 
the time of promotion was 10s. per annum in exces 
the maximum scale pay for staff nurses, and wl 


promotion, and (4) whose pay would have been progr 
under the old scale, but who would from the date o} 
motion still have to serve a year at their old pay. 
In view of the generally accepted attitude they 
to allow in the special circumstances, which would 
recur, (a) that nurses in receipt of 10s. per : 
excess of the maximum I 


staff ‘nurses, and (+) that the pay of charge nurses 
promoted to be sisters 
staff nurses respectively be so adjusted from time to 


adversely affected by reason of promotion. 


f the Millfield (Rusting 
ratuity of £30-in respe 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government 
Nurse Scott had developed pleuro-pneumonia while in 
execution of her duty, and the medical report set out 








officer’s appointment, and she has 


The managers agreed to receive non-pauper cases 
measles into their infectious hospitals 
The availability of 


patients is dependent upon the possibility of obtainir g } 
ood that one hundred 
nurses would be required, and advertisements had 
ssued and steps taken to engage 


~DIAMALT | 











spectively 15 per cent. and 33 
The preparation is most palatab 


asking samples 








annual meeting the untiring efforts 
Miss Salmon and her nursing staff were gratefully acknow 


was held on April 1st. The report shows an increase 0 
branches, and the successful growth of the work from the 
Swindon, under the able management of 


Miss Lancaster. 


annual meeting of the Somerset 
County Nursing Association on ‘‘Neglected Disease and 
the Opportunities of the District Nurse.”’ 
shows extension of work, 
assistant superintendent has been appointed to help Miss 


interesting address to the 


The 1910 report 








An interesting case was heard at the Torquay County 
a father claimed £50 dan 


Court recently, in which 
ligence to his son, a patient at the fever hospital 


windows, after which he became seriously ill, and died 
two months later from heart disease. 
despite the evidence 


The jurv concurred 


subjected to proper supervision, and damages with 
were allowed to the father. 
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A FAT PROBLEM SOLVED 


In cases of wasting or malnutrition 
where the patient cannot tolerate cod- 
liver oil, Skipper Sardines will nearly 
always be taken readily, and the olive oil 
in which the fish are packed supplies the 
requisite fat in a pure and palatable form. 


Children, above all, are often ‘‘ fat 
starved,” for with a large body surface in 
proportion to bulk, they draw largely on 
fat to keep them warm, with the result 
that the tissues suffer. Yet children are 
often just those whodislike fat in any form. 


Nurses can safely recommend Skipper 
Sardines to meet this difficulty, for nearly 
ill children take them with ple: asure. 


Moreover, Skipper Sardines are rich 
in phosphorus—-an important point for 
vrowing children. 

We will with pleasure forward our 
booklet ‘‘ Expert Opinion,” which deals 


extensively with the whole subject. 


\NGUS WATSON & CO., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SKIPPER SARDINES 











NATURAL 


CARLSBAD 
SPRUDEL-SALT 
a® Is the Only Genuine CARLSBAD SALT. “™2 











Prepared only by the Muni- 
cipality of Carlsbad from the 
World-famous *‘ 


Spring at Carlsbad. 


Sprudel ” 


(In Crystalis or Powder) 


Medical Practitioners should 

* kindly note, when prescrib- 

ing, to specify ‘Natural 

Carlsbad SPRUDEL-Salt” on 
—_—— A 

account of the many artificial 

preparations upon the market. 


The wrapper round each bot- 


le of genuine Salt bears the 






signature of the sole Agents, 
IN GRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 
BANGOR WHARF, 45, Belvedere Rd., LONDON, S.E. 
And at LIVERPOOL and SRISTOL. 
Samples and Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded on application. 











OUAMALT 














ES Free Samples sent to Members of the Nursing Projsession “aE 


on application. 
——— 


A PURE AND GENUINE 
EXTRACT OF MALT. 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession as a SAFE AND 
CERTAIN REMEDY for WASTING and LOSS OF VITALITY, both 
in Children and Adults. It far surpasses any other preparation 
known as a Malt Extract. 


The Official Analysis on the principal Malt Extracts, published in 





R THE y'$ 
RITISH DIAMALT coMP the “British Medical Journal,” November 20th, 1909, places 


iE PURE AND HIGHLY DIASTATIC 


Xtract of 


““DIAMALT” FIRST in Diastase and Purity. 
‘* DIAMALT ”’ DIGESTS practically 14 TIMES its own 





Registered a5 


January! 
| as ey Cotte gives. the p 
” Maie = F.C.S_. of the princ 
} “ xtracts on the market. 
*tgures vigives indicate the Dia® 
ue and Strength. 


» DIAMALT - 1392 


Extracts 


| 
| 
Fil & 
|: 





vagnou-$ 


weight of starch in HALF AN HOUR. 





Also ‘ Diamalt” with 15°/ and 33 


Guaranteed absolutely free from admixtures of 
Glucose, Potato Starch, Preservatives, Flavouring, &c. 


of Cod Liver Oil. 





ttle In consequence, over 8,000 Medical Men now prescribe ‘‘ DIAMALT.” 

On an average, 10 testimonials (open for inspection at this office reach 
us every day, quite unsolicited, from Nurses alone. Since January Ist, 
1911, over 800 Nurses have ordered ‘‘ DIAMALT.” 


THE BRITISH DIAMALT COMPANY, 
141 and 13, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MALTINGS AND MALT Extract Works—SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 
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BEST BRILLIANTINE, THE UNIVERSAL H PO 0 ~ e O09R rrince NETS, large size, 5.6 


Sd. and 1/3 per bottle (post free), per doz. ; smaller size, @/- per doz 

we TRANSFORMATIONS, made of the finest quality Human Hair. A complete 
covering for the head. Any style, 30/-; orextra full of Hair, any style, 42/- 

The only measurement required is the cireum- 

ference of the head. 

A Pattern of Hair 

and Remittance 

must accompany 

each order. 
An accurate match 


to every pattern 


guaranteed. 
GOODS SENT ON 
APPROVAL upon 
> 
Parting of Gusta, gr list 
oun -~d CASH REFUNDED rm es 
at 15,6, 6/6 (less postage), if not satis- J A Btylsh Pompa- 
factory, and returned in good . rm : dour Toupet, 10/6 
46,26. . 3 pet, 
Any ee onan. = . or6/6 Entire Transfor- 
made to order Send for New Catalogue. ee satin. Sthnan Die ree 
Pale & Auburn Shaies ext 


Cluster 








Every Lady.should Know 


that Southalls’ Sanitary Towels are a comfort, convenience, and saving of the 
cost of washing, and an absolute necessity to health— 


SOUTHALLS’ Towels 


the greatest invention of the age for women’s comfort, are sold in silver packets, 
eich containing one dozen, by drapers, ladies’ outfitters, and chemists everywhere. 
A trial will immediately convince that there is no real substitute for these goods. 

A Sample Packet, containing oy towels in the four standard sizes, post free in plain wrapper 

for 6 stamps from the L ady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 
Keduced Prices to Bn ne of the Medical and Nursing Professions. 

Southalls’ Compressed Towels—tiny silver packets only 2} inches long. Size A, 1d. ; B, 14d. ; C, ad. 

Southalls’ Protective Apron for use with Southails’ Sanitary Towels. Very light. Waterproof. 
Adaptable. Needs no adjustment. Very durable. Price 2s, 

SOUTHALLS’ SANITARY SHEETS (for accouchement), in three sizes. 1s., 2s., and 2s. 6d. each. 


From all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Chemists. 














“The Power of Beef is in Bovril.” 











FRE TO NURSES. OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT 


A Free Sample TIN of Dr. River's Send any you have to sell; utmost value 
0D, and a = st useful BOOKLET, will be forwarded to any 
urse sending a Post Card for same. 


given by largest firm. 


R. ’ R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd. 
D RIDGE S FOOD iaiccagenabicge lg IPSWICH. 


Is a complete Diet for Babies, Invalids, pa ae “NURSING TIMES,” 
Dyspeptics, Nursing Mothers, & the Aged. co TRADE ADVERTISEMENT 


It is Economical, and very easily prepared. ‘S$ 
Nurses on Night Duty will find a cup of this 4 “t DEPARTMENT 
Food very delicious and soothing . 


saan ie dadeee is icteeaneiciinies VAN, ALEXANDER & CO. 


2 31, CRAVEN STREET, 
RIDGE S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, | LONDON, W.C. 


TELEPHONE: 8503 CENTRAL 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Nurses are invited to send in particulars of their appoint 
ment:, which will be published free of charge. 


MATRONS. 
Jameson, Miss Annie. Assistant matron, District Asylum, 
bangor Village. 

frained at Royal Infirmary, Dundee; Dundee Royal 

firmary (staff nurse); Glasgow Eye Infirmary (staff 
se). 
HeattH VISITORS. 
Peesres, Miss Helen G. Health visitor, 
hool forsMothers (Openshaw Branch). 
frained at Eastern District Hospital, Glasgow (charge 
se); Ipswich Nurses’ Home (private nurse and 
d district midwife); C.M.B. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BoswortH, Miss E. A. Superintendent nurse, Braintree 
iion Infirmary. 

[rained at St. Pancras Infirmary, Highgate; Maternity 
Nursing Home, Plaistow; St. Olave’s District Nursing 
\ssociation, Bermondsey ; St. Pancras Infirmary, High- 

te (assistant charge nurse); Queen Victoria’s In- 

tute (district nurse); Steyning Infirmary, Shoreham 

y and night sister), C.M.B. 

. Miss Evelyn. Night superintendent, Mercer’s 
Hospital, Dublin. 

[rained Crumpsall Infirmary, Manchester; City Fever 
Hospital, Birmingham, and, Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin 
from the City of Dublin N.I.); Mercer’s Hospital 

taff nurse, sister); S. Infirmary, Cork (sister). 
Dax Miss E. F. Assistant superintendent nurse, 
Braintree Union Infirmary. 

frained at Southwark Infirmary; East End Mothers’ 

Home; Southwark Infirmary (staff nurse); private 
ising; C.M.B. 
Davison, Miss Catherine. 
Sussex) Hospital. 
frained Paisley Hospital and Infirmary; Miller Hos- 

tal, Greenwich (maternity sister), Alston Hospital, 
Cumberland (matron). Private nursing, C.M.B. 
Hack, Miss A. M. Superintendent night nurse, Green- 
h Union Infirmary. 
lvained at St. Mary’s Hospital, Greenwich Union In- 
firmary, and Park Hospital; private nursing; C.M.B. 
Cuarce NURSES. 
eERTSON, Miss M. Charge nurse, Tynemouth Union 
Infirmary. 
lrained at Harton Union Infirmary, South Shields. 


Manchester 


s 


Superintendent, Crowborough 





PRESENTATIONS 
Miss IsaBeL Hatt, who for the past four years has 
n matron of the Victoria Cottage Hospital, Woking, 
nd who has now resigned on her approaching marriage, 
n presented with an oak salad bowl and a cheque 
patients, friends, and the medical staff. Miss Hall's 
ry will long be cherished within the hospital, her 
hifulness and care of the patients having made her 
tremely popular. She will be succeeded by Miss 





“tevens from West Bromwich. 
Miss Wittrams, the instructress of the Colwyn Bay 
me nursing classes, has been presented by the members 
vith a silver cake basket in recognition of, and gratitude 


helpful lectures. On the occasion of the pre- 
sentation Dr. Williams was present, and afterwards de- 
a most interesting lecture on “ Bacteria,’’ which 

the present session. 





Miss Heren G. Peestes has been presented with a 
ng clock and silver napkin ring by the matron and 
of the Ipswich Nurses’ Home on the occasion of 
ving to take up work in Manchester. 








Q.V.J. INSTITUTE FOR NURSES 


sfers and Appointments.—England and Wales.— 
Miss Katherine M. Child to Durley and Fair Oak, Miss 
\nnie Madeley to Bridgwater, Miss Sarah Kitchen to 
r pridd. 





THE LETTER BOX 


Our readers are invited to send their opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. 


The Care of the Nervous. 

Havine been an interested listener on Friday to Dr. 
Ash’s lecture at the Nursing Conference on ‘‘The Care 
of the Nervous,” I was struck by two. questions which 
were put to the speaker at the close of his address. The 
first was :—‘‘If a nurse does not believe in a future life, 
should she tell her patient she has no faith?”’ The 
second :—‘* How could a nurse develop an atmosphere that 
would win her patient’s confidence? ”’ 

To my mind these two subjects are closely related. We 
have all met with the strong, calm, and gentle woman 
whom we instinctively trust, and in whose presence we 
gain rest and refreshment. We find invariably that such 
a woman does most earnestly believe in a life beyond this 
world, and that out of a large experience of sorrow and 
suffering she has learnt the secret of ‘‘a heart at leisure 
from itself.”” Was it not St. Augustine who said, ‘‘ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Thee.” 

Armed with this restful and quiet spirit, there are 
those amongst us who can and do not only influence 
the nervous patient, but all others with whom they are 
brought in contact; the ‘‘atmosphere” is gained, be- 
lieve, chiefly by those who look forward and beyond this 
life, and who seek not their own, but another’s good. 
One feels that the nurse with no faith can give but little 
help to a weary spirit. M. H. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
NURSING IN THE COLONIES. 

Martrx.—You would not be well advised to go to 
New Zealand, Australia, or Canada as a private nurse 
unless you have some personal introductions to doctors. 
All these countries have plenty of excellent trained nurses 
of their own, and do not look very favourably on out- 
siders. Your Health Visitor and School Nurse’s certificate 
might, however, help vou in New Zealand, where this 
certificate carries a good deal of weight. 

MANUALS FOR MOTHERS. 

Montuty Nurse.—Chavasse’s Advice to a Mother (J. 
and A. Churchill), 2s. 6d., is a good book for your 
use. Or there is Mother, Baby, and Nursery, by G. 
Tucker, and Wife and Mother, by R. Vincent, M.D. 


COMING EVENTS 


Aprit 27rH.—Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road. Re- 
opening of the Research Institute by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, 3 p.m. 

May 23rp.—London Homeopathic Hospital. Laying 
foundation stone of the new nurses’ home, by the Duchess 
of Hamilton and Brandon, 2 p.m. 














NEW BOOKS 


City of London Year Book and Civic Directory, 1911. 
(London: Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge.) Price 5s. 
net. 

Some Happenings of Glendalyne. By Dorothea Con- 
yers. (London: Hutchinson and Co.) Price 6s. be 

Supplement (1908-1910) to the Catalogue of Lewis's 
Medical and Scientific Circulating Library. (FE. K. Lewis, 
136 Gower Street, London, W.C.) Price 6d. (free to all 
subscribers). 





Post-Paid Subscription Rates. 

Three Months, 1/8; Six Months,3/3; Twelve Months, 
6/6. For the Colonies and Abroad the rates are ; Three 
Months, 2/2; Six Months, 4/4; Twelve Months, 8/8 


Orders should be addressed to 
The Manager, Toe Nursinc TIMEs, 5 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MIDWIFERY 


MIDWIFERY CONFERENCE 


[ the Nursing and Midwifery Conference, on Thurs 
A: iy of last week, after a paper by Miss Amy Hughes 
reported on p. 566), Mrs. Lawson, President of the 
Manchester National Union of Midwives, in an able and 
amusing speech, dealt with the ‘‘Midwives Act, and 
What it Means to Midwives.”’ The Act, she said, had 
been welcomed, not resented, by many ‘‘midwives of the 
old school,’’ who felt that to set up a standard of training 
was a great step in progress, but, having patted the Act 
would now criticise its 
was not enough differentiation 
made between matters that were really important and 
those th were not so, and the ‘‘young women and bits 
= inspected the midwives were too fond of 
tles. She could instances of mid- 
confidence in themselves 
undermined in 
most needed. Mrs. 
what she considered 


on the back, so to speak, she 


administration There 


ot gi 
worry give 
entirely lost 
which literally 
quality she 


wives 

beca ise 
the midwife the very 
Lawson went o1 » give details of 
irritatin n and concluded with some remarks 
on the proce igs of Supervising Committees, on which 
she thought practising midwives, who really knew where 
the shoe pinched, should have a place. Then it 
not perhaps happen that midwives were sent unnecessarily 
before the Central Midwives Board, as had happened 
more t nm OF The defence 


e with Manchester midwives 
in these cases had cost the midwives £30 in hard 
She had, however, 


worrying, 


would 


( ish. 


to confess that whereas she had thought 
ot the Centr i} M dwives Board as a sort of Star Chamber, 


had 


ensure 


¢ t conduct of penal cases 


eftort 


person expel n 
convinced her that 
justice 


every was made to 
rt paper by Miss Gertrude Marks, of the 
es, chiefly dealing with 17 of 
dis ussion be« ame general. 
Miss Wooldridge, Inspec 
Hall, who expressed the 
more outdoor parish work would 
under the Poor Law, and Mrs 
the establishment of maternit 
Sir Francis Champneys said he 
lad to hear Mrs. Lawson’s speech 
ut that some of the administrative 

as the filling in of forms 

is much for the protection of 

venience of local authorities 

Stephen read 
lition of Midwives in 
gave in brief 
midwifery it is country up to the time 
ves Act. and the status to which 
vy attained in England with that accorded 
her European countries, till, if 
ation to speak of, they must 
heart with the unprogressive 
When the free training and 
instruction provided 
seloium, Germany, France 
it seems to include every 
r own), is compared witl 
their professional educa 


s possible to see how essential 


Clause 


were 


Els e 


7 1) 
Gianvuille 
outline 


mm pared 


inadequacy of 
Isles, it 
the situation is the recognition 
! 1 this respect. Mrs 
half the candidates 
intending to prac 
1 


ation 
1 out 
C.M.B. examination 
ymongst the poor. spoke earnestly of 
in acti between the 
ves, the training schools, and the publi 
n which followed, and which went a ¢g 
the line indicated by the speaker in her paper. 
er-pressing difficulties of want of good candidates 
dequate pay again and supervising 
ies came in for 1 criticism, but Mrs. Lawson 


that only ab 


neration stat 


dis s 


came up, 





was again the only critic The inspectors, of 
several from all parts of the country were present, s 
almost with one voice of their friendly relations 
thidwives under their supervision, and a number of ; 
wives also gave evidence that they regarded their ins 
friends. An almost unanimous feeling prey 
that a longer period of training was most needful 
INVITATIONS. 

The invitation issued to visitors to the Conferenc« 
the matron, nurses, and midwives of the General Lying 
Hospital, York Road, for Wednesday, April 5th, 
widely accepted, and numbers of nurses found their y 
to Lambeth that afternoon, when a warm and heart 
welcome awaited them. To many it was a new exper! 
ence, and the keenest interest was shown as they wer 
taken in parties over the wards and initiated into t 
special arrangements for the comfort and well-being 
mothers and that make this excellent instituti: 
a veritable rest for many a weary and ové 


tors as 


babies, 
haven of 
worked woman 

A great many visitors, matrons, inspectors, nurses, an 
practising midwives also gathered at the Midwives’ Inst 
tute, Buckingham Street, on Friday afternoon, when t 
president, Miss Amy Hughes, the treasurer, Miss Rosalind 
Paget, and the secretary, Miss Fynes-Clinton, were “A 
Home,” and welcomed all and sundry to a delightful t« 
and talk over many professional matters; a pleasant 
sociable conclusion to a profitable week of useful dis 
cussions. 





MIDWIVES IN VIENNA 

HE unsatisfactory position of the midwives in t 

city has for a long time been a burning problem f 
the sanitary authorities, we learn from the Lancet, and 
one of the most frequent complaints is the over 
crowding of the profession. For instance, whilst in 
Berlin with its larger population there are only 8 
authorised midwives, in Vienna there are over 2,000. T! 
was pointed out a few years ago at a mass meeting 
midwives, in which the speakers demanded the institut 
of a numerus clausus for their occupation, for under the 
present conditions there many trained 
the city who had not one case of labour to conduct in a 
year. Inthe country districts the rate of payment was s 
bad that no woman of the better class cared to undertake 
the duties. ‘The ‘‘midwife tariff,’’ as it is called, stipu 
lates a fee of approximately half a sovereign for an 
attendance of ten days, including the delivery; this tariff 
has existed since the year 1845, and urgently requires 
revision. The insufficiency of the earnings of the city 
midwives prompts many of them to undertake pro 
cedures a criminal nature. As a rule, the poor 
women in this city prefer to go to one of the numerous 
hospitals for their lying-in, whilst the middle and upper 
classes always require the presence and active help of a 
gynecologist and afterwards that of a surgical nurs¢ 
The total number of births is also steadily diminishing 
whilst the number of midwives is increasing. This ques 
tion therefore calls for reform. 


were midwives in 





scheme 
district 


ases 


Tue Kensington Guardians have adopted a 
authorising the relieving officers and medical 
officers to call in trained nurses where necessary in 
in which a midwifery order is given to poor people 


Ar the Health Exhibition, at the Victoria Rooms, 
Bristol, held last month, triplets, who had previously 
received the King’s Bounty, were awarded a special prize 
It is interesting to learn that these pretty little children, 
aged nine months. who attracted so much attention, are 
another i ince of triplets reared on the well-know: 
‘Neave’s Food for Infants.’ 





NURSING TIMES Midwifery Contract 
Forms, post free, 4d. 














